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PREFACE, 


To make a long Profaco to u fittle book would, 
indeed, be ridiculous. T shall, therefore, morely offer 
the hacknoyed, Uhough not less true, assertion, that 
these “ Reculleotions” wore not intended for publion- 
, tion, but have beon put Logether from leltors wrilton 
at the time, aud from momory, ab the kind wish of 
some frionds ; nnd if thoy contain anything new, from 
having visited such places ax Bandol mud Snrdinia, 
and beon within the influence of Canhanv’s Island, 
it is altayother owing to “ lravelling acoidont.” 

Tor having vexdured on tho aubjeot of Ute leat 
chapter, T would hope my title-pago may plend my 
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exeuse, the “ Rifleman’s Wife” wishing to preserve, 
though very imperfectly, a few of those details of 
personal adventure, during one part of an arduous 
campaign, which have interested many m the recital, 

Tn conclusion, I would add, that, to the best of my 
heliof, these trifling sketches have at least the recom-~ 
mendation of truth; and where I have bo.rowed the 
words of others, it is from finding them so much 
better than my own, that I think those who take the 
trouble of reading will agree with me that, in this 
case, “the end justifies the means,” 


FB. M. FITZ MAURICE. 


Cuertennan, Feb, 18, 1851 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CHAPTER ON IRELAND. 


* Bom, the tear and tho smilo in thine oyes 
Blond ke the rainbow thot hangs in tho akios! 
Shining Uhrough aouow's alicarn, 
Saddentng Mrongh ploasuro’s heam, 
Thy auns wlth doubtful gleam 
Woup while they iso."—~Deri Mi .ovars 
Ir was on n elear cold ovening, in tho month of 
Vebroary, 1827, that we embarked in the Yolphin 
mail-packat from Liverpool, Lo join the depBt of the 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, then quartered at Clare 
Castle, ‘he soil down the Morsey was autliciently 
lively and amusing, Besides the tall shipping from 
evory part of the world which lined its banks, steamer 
ator steamer came boiling past us, spocding on to the 
sy 
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busy city we had lefi, and which was fast disappearing 
to our view; and, a3 we stood on the deck in the 
bright moonlight, and quoted (nob for the first time) 
Ag slow our ship her fommy taack 
Against tho wave was cleaving,” &e., 

I began to congratulate myself on being an excollent 
sailor, But, alas for the fallacy of all human hopes! 
the fizst indescribable sensation of sea-sicknoss sent 
mé down into tho cabin, not to pootize, but to re. 
main in “durance vile” till the following morning, 
when we dropped anchor in the harbour of Kingstown, 

Short as is the actual distance between the iwo 
shores, a stranger to Ireland must be struck by tho 
difference between the light-hearted “ragged rascals”? 
who act as portors on his lnnding, and their well-fed 
surly brethren on the other side the Channel ; it is ns 
much as between John Bull and the volatile Veouch. 
man, whom (ar parenthdse) the Trish much more 
nearly resemble. ‘They drew our heavy carringo and 
ontried six great trunks about three-quarters of 9 
mile up to tho inn for 4s. 6¢., and gave us all their 
wit and their welcomes into the bargain, Ono morry- 
looking Lercules shouldered a tru much too largo 
to go on any carriage, and was complimented by his 
fellows on having “‘n gay lond tint, Bill!’ There 
was no grumbling for more whon wo paid them thoir 
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moderato favo, and away thoy all raced back to the 
beach to he ready for the noxt comors, After a pln 
tifnl breakfast of buttered eggs, we procured a pair ot 
ropo-lackled horses (again xominding one of Mranee) 
and drove through a pretty country, full ef gentle- 
men’s houses, and green oven at this season with the 
bright folinge of the arhutins, ilesx, and lolly, to 
Lavghlinstown, tho residunce of the late Judge Day. 
Ife was ab this limo upwards of eighty, but, with u 
frame as erect, a mind as vigorous, and a heart as 
warm. ag many A younger man, presented a (ne speci- 
anon of the Trish connlzy gentleman and nan of the 
world. Under his hospitable roof we spont a very 
agreeable weok, and mado a litle expedition into the 
neighbouring county of Wicklow, 
Time did not allow of our seeing 


“The valo i whoxo busom the bight wuters meot 


bit we drove through the Darglo, a beautiful glen, 
belonging to the Powerscourt fumily, ond though it 
was a bittor cold day, with the sleot blowing in om 
faces, L have seldom xgmired anything more thn 
that wild sconery, At the baltom of x deap glen 
rushed a mountain steam, sometimes ronring and 
tumbling over brokon fragmantls of rock, and thet 
‘gliding quiotly on over a bed’ of moss, Cho ravine 
Be 
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on each side is covered with trees, masses of ivy, and 
wild plants, broken only by lavgo grey rocks, some of 
which completely overlung the stream, Jrom the 
road, which was made for tho accommodation of 
George IV. on his visit to Ivcland, walks leading to 
seats and moss-houses, commanding the most heau- 
tiful peeps through the trees, are cut in every direc- 

tion, and ‘so admirably has art improved on the 
~ natural beauty of the place by varying the prospects, 
that it gives the idea of being of much grealor oxtont 
than it really is. 

Our next object was Powerscourt, from the drawing- 
room window of which the king is snid to have told 
its noble owner he wished he could chango situations 
with him ;—and royalty itself could not command 
a finer view than those windows possess, and which is 
terminated by the high peak of tho Sugar-lonf Mounr 
tain, the intermediate hills seoming to slope gradually 
down into the ground, We walked on the fine torrace 
in front of tho oasilo, and through o pretly little 
church-yard that opens from ib; and then, resuming 
our carringe, drove through the fincly wooded park 
to one of the gnies, dircelly opposite to which is 
Tennihinch, the gift of his grateful countrymen to 
Tlonry Grattan, The sun at that moment broaking 
out through the clouds, we stopped on a little bridge, 
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fom which you havo a view of the hows, to adnire 
the peneoful retreab cmbosomed in trees, whore the 
stalcaman used Lo retire from the alurmy debates of 
political life, to onjoy, in tho bosom of his family, 
domestic happiness, and tho indulgence of the best 
feelings of the human heart. : 

Lioaving the Sugav-loaf Mountain to the right, the 
noxt spot of peculiar beanty (wheve all was beautiful) 
that we came to was the glen of the Downs, through 
which the road runs to tho village of Dalgenny, dis- 
tinguished for ils clomilincss and comfort. Th is the 
proporty of My, David Latouche, and is a proof (if 
proof were wanting) of tho good to bo done by u 
resident possessor, Mrs, Inlouche (whose exquisite 
liltle cottage, al tho foob of onv of tho hills, we 
passed on gur wey through tho thickly-wooled glum) 
has established school in the village, and the howes 
are of a vory suporior class to those too gourally 
seon in. Lroland, 

We drove throngh the grounds of Bello Vin, Ma, 
Latoushe’s plicy, which is close to Dalgonny; went 
milo the gardens, where the evergreens are considered 
the Buowt in the country, and the well-planned hat. 
houses oxtend aboul a qnarler of uw anile from the 
house, aud rolurning by Kilrudidery (Lord Mueath's) 
reached Laugllinstown to dimer, 
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Another morning we walked to tho hill of Killiney, 
which commands a most beantiful and. exlonsive view 
of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow on tho ono 
side, md on the other of the Trish Sen, At the fovt 
of tho hill are the ruins of a curious old Danish town, 
and at a littlo distanco is Dublin and its bay ; beyond 
which the eye is cartied on to the hill and harbour of 
Howth, Ireland’s Bye, and Dunleary Point, and it is 
crowned by a building crecled by a Mr. Malpas, in a 
year of great scarcity, to give cmploymont to the 
poor people,—though in itself not of much moro uso 
probably than tho roads they have lately beon em- 
ployed on for the same purpose. 

In the small but beautiful valley of Glen Druid, 
which wo noxt visited, ig tho largest drnidical altar 
oxisting in Ivcland, An immenso stone, about oight 
feet in length, by six or sovon in width, and twonty- 
four foot thick, is placed upon four upright ones, two 
of which are higher than the others, so thal tho inble 
is in a slanting position. A. rudely-out groove runs 
down tho stone ; it is supposed to carry off tho blood 
of the violim, and I yomembered seoing ono oxnetly 
similar in an altar brought from Old Mexico. ‘Tho 
Druids genorally chose the most retired places for 
their horrid rites. Wo now stood in the lowost part 
of tho deop little ravine ; and when I thought how tho 
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stillness of thai sequestered valley, wow only broken 
by the mummw: of the stream ovor its pebbly bed, 
had been, polluted hy human sacrifices, 1 thanked Gol 
that we live in a time when mon now that the pure 
offering of a troubled apirit nud a contrilo heart is 
alono acceptablo in his aight, and whon tho land is 
no longer “ dofiled with blood”? Under this remark. 
able stone is cavity in whioh, till very lately, o 
family had existed for many genorations. ‘ho valley 
belongs to Mr. Barrington, and terminates in as wild 
& spot as cnn well bo secon. ‘Lhe stream hore falls 
ovor same aleop rocks, and foams into n little abyss 
below, Ragged firs and (all pincs crown tho top of 
the rocks, and an abundance of wild planta grow 
down tho sides, ‘Tho path wo walkod on svomed to 
hang on the edge of tho hill, and on tho othor side 
the torrent was a poasmat’s cabin, perched on the only 
spot unoconpied by rock or water in a situation nmoh 
mou picturesque than comfortable, J should think, 
The following Monday was fixed for our lonving 
Laughlinstown, and it was with grenb regrol we 
parted from ow kind and venorable host, whom we 
werd never to sco again in this world, though his 
green old ago was prolonged beyond the ordinary 
torm of human lifo, u blessing to all around him, 
Wo slopt tho first night in Dublin, and carly next 
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morning recommenced our journoy through a flat wi 
interesting country, We crossed tho magnificent 
Curragh of Kildare-—(tho town has beon in a ruinous 
stato ever sinco tho fire of 1600, which neurly de- 
stroyed ib;) thon passed through Naas, which, from 
being a fortified place, and the sont of Parlinmont, is 
now a dirty little town. The residence of the kings 
of Leinsier was once hero, and many castles were in 
the noighbourhood; outside the town ore still the 
remains of a large palace, belonging to the Maxl of 
Strafford, when le was governor in Treland. We 
slopt that night at Maryborough,—though at the prin- 
cipal inn our rooms wanted much to make them com- 
fortable; but our hostess seemed to think that hor 
repeated assurance that “Lord end Lady Dunraven 
and my Lord Bishop of Limorick” had ocenpiod 
them the night before, ought to satisly us. 

During our drivo the following tlay we saw several 
of those romarkable towors aBout tho consliuction and 
use of which O’Brien, Police, and other attiquarions, 
have been so divided in thoir opinions. Ib ia needlogs 
for mo to describe what is so woll known, and which 
IT should be inclined to think wore of Milesion ovigin, 
Strong lraces of their Rastorn descent are to bo found 
to this day among the lowor ovders, who avo always 
the last to retain national peoulinvilies, ‘lake, for in- 
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ylanco, the salutations of the inhabitants of some of 
tho wildest mountain disiricts, “Tho top of the 
morning to your honow ;”  Cead mille falthe voath ;* 
‘A hundred thousand welcomes to yous”? + May the 
world flow upon you, acushla,” &e. 1 remember a 
butohev’s wife telling me once that * Suro himself” (hy 
which an Trish woman always means hor hushand oy 
favorito brother) “had nol slopt.a wink for thmking 
of that Jog of mutton your honour ought to have hail ;” 
and tho same “ Aéwsol/”’ bringing in a piece of beel, 
and “wishing it woro diamonds for my suke.” What 
could bo more oriental? = With the oxception of the 
sconery about Castle Vonnoll, where we first emo 
upon the Shannon, ond where are the ruins of a bean 
liful castle, built on a mass of solid rocks, nud now 
partially covercd with to giant ivy, which grows so 
Inxuviantly in Ireland, the comalry through whieh 
wo lavelled presonted nothing of much intorest till 
wo reached Limotick, ‘This cily, considered tho third 
tu imporlance in the kingdom, was strongly Lortitied 
in anoiunt times. In 1602 it surrendered to the forees 
of William, and in the reign of George LIL was 
entirely dismantled, Linen, woollon, and paper ma- 
nufaotorics aro carried on here. ‘The population 1s 
dense, and, 1s we drove through the long, dark, anil 
narrow alrecls of the ald town, swarming with my- 
B8 
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riads of creaturcs, whose misory was incronsed by the 
cold of winter and the typhus fover, thon raging 
amongst them, T thought I had seldom svon a more 
wretched place; and I was glad when we crossed 
Tomond-bridge, and woro fairly on our road to Clare 
Castle, 
, On the left hank of the Shannon, and in a most 
commaniling position, stand tho lofty ruins of Corrig 
O’Gunnel, once the properly of the princely O'Briona. 
Bunratty Castle must also have boon a fine place, as 
well as many othors we passed through; and il is sad 
to look upon all theso land-marks of Lrcland’s former 
wealth and prosperity, and contrast with them her 
present state of poverty and degradation, ven since 
these notes were written she has beon passing through 
the sevon-fold heated fumaco of affliction—famine 
and fever have done their worst, and tho ovil passions 
of on excitable race have boon worked upon by an 
artful priesthood to their own undoing, ‘Lruly, os 
her bard has written, 
“Wo have fallen upon gloomy days.” 
May his visions of hope bo as fully'realizod, and 
* Tain’s gay jubileo shine ont yat.” . 

As we approached the county Claro trees became 
more scarce, and when we crossed the ridge of hills 
from which we had the first view of our future resi- 
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donce there was not one to be seen. The barracks 
uve built within the walla of an old castle, on tu in. 
laud formed. by the river Fergus, and extornully were 
promising enough, Thad beon warmed that T should 
seo nothing but bare walls, but still had a lurking 
hope that I should find a 7ew, though probably very 
common, articles of furniture ; but whon T saw that only 
one-small square ble and two wooden chaiza were to 
ho all our allowance, J began to think it rether a bad 
look-out, And hore I would advise any tyro in bay. 
rack life to provide Irimsclf at once with the necessary 
furniture for one bed-room and silling-room at lenst: 
wo fol the inconvenience und expense of nob liaving 
done so, for the assizes being about to be held at 
Bunis, at which tho “ great agitator” vimeull was to 
be present, it was ouly with much diflleulty, aud by 
paying tho most oxorbitant prices, we obtained a fow 
very socondary articles, ‘Lhe weathor was bitterly 
cold, and offen onough did 1 wish Count Romford 
had beon quavtared in Clare Castle; the chimneys wre 
so constricted that the smoke only rises to retwn 
with compound intoresl, leaving you no alternative 
but to shivor withont a fire, or to bo blinded in clouds 
of turf smoke. 

Wo occupied tho third story of one of the houses : 
the view,” they said, “was better” than in tho 
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rooms below ; but it was only a viow of moro extondad 
Averriness, formed by hills which scemod « barrier 
between us and the habilabla world, ‘To the back 
was the dixty town of Munis, with tho ruins of Quin 
Abbey ; to the right, and all around, flolds divided by 
stone hedges, larger grey stoncs standing in tho place 
of trees, and reminding one of that valley in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, where the inhabitants were 
turned into blocks of black or grey marble. 

Besides the routine of military duty, and tho neces- 
smy attondance under arms during the assizes, the 
officers amuscd thomselves with their guns during the 
time we were in Clare, Snipe, woodcock, and wild 
ducks are plontifal along the banks of the Tergus 
and on the bogs. The only variety the ladies had, 
with the exception of a ball at Eunis (where the stair 
case was carpeled with sawdust), consisted in a 
melancholy stroll through the long stuaggling vil- 
lage (in which a desporate fight once took place hex 
tween some of the Irish chieftains) to the church ut 
one end, or the Timorick rond on the olhor, But 
odious as I thought the place, £ muat do justice nat 
only to the genuine humour, bul to the kindly obliging 
dispositions of the poor inhabitnnts; of the rich T 
sow nothing: wo were, though nob 

“Tho world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
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and J seldom felt moro satisfnelion then who the 
route”? arrived for Cashol, ‘ 

Ib was on a clear frosty morning in March thet 1 
first saw a regimental move, ‘Che mon agsoinbled in 
marching order in the barrack-square 5 tho baggage, 
which always comprises women and children, moved 
off first, ‘Che conunon Trish car, a sort of platform 
without any sides, and knocked together in the rudest 
mamior imaginable, is very dilforent to any vehicle we 
have in Mnglund; a rew-boned ragged horso is Lackled 
to this with ropes, and the costume of the mau or boy 
who runs hy the side completes tho piclure, On these 
cars are packed, ono above another, all uo chests, boxes, 
and casks belonging to the rogiment; and in every 
interstice is porched a woman will two or three 
children, nud sometimes an invalid soldior who is un- 
ablo to walk. ‘Chose poor creatures somotimnes full 
off in the epurse of a long dey’s march, from cold or 
wontiness ; but if a child drops, the oarman, os a 
anatler of course, piuks hin up and linus bin (0 his 
mothor al the Lop of'n pile of boxes, observing, “Sire, 
and isn’t ho w herd little chap that, mao P? Then 
fallow the non-commissioned officers? wives and chil- 
dyen, a dogree belter accommodated, ns their ears do 
not carry baggage; and then the soldiers in com- 
punios, with theiy officers either walking or riding by 
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them, and preceded by tho band. I watched thom 
slowly passing under the old archway of tho cnstle, 
and winding up the hill, through which they dotiled, Tn 
an hour after we were oursclycs In molion, and from that 
time to this I havo never wished to revisit Clare Castle. 

We passed tho regiment, as they wore halting on 
the road, about half-way to Limorick, and very pic- 
turesque the green jackets looked ; some wero silting, 
others leaning on their ans, all ready to start at the 
sound of the bugle. While they occupied one side 
of a rising ground, the 99th, whe were to relieve us 
at Clare, came up the other, with a similar train of 
haggage, &c. It is, perhaps, unfair to compare men 
who were near the ond of a long march to thoss who 
were but beginning, but I could not help contrasting 
the clean, soldicr-like appearance and regular move- 
ment of the Rifle wen, with tho soiled uniforms and 
tarnished ornaments of tho straggling pantics of TLer 
Majesly’s 99th. 

Alflor leaving Limorick, we passed over a bleak mm- 
interesting country to ‘Tipperary, rather a prolly town, 
and ono of those that asserts its claim to be the birth. 
places of Swift. A pair of fresh horses took us 
about ton (Irish) milos more to Qashol, in the 
“golden valley,” so called from iis peouliar fertility. 
About om hour before reaching it we passed through 
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Thomastown, a beantifd: village belonging to Loved 
Glandat: the cottages, all thatched and whitewashed, 
with groon doors and window-shnttors, and standing 
in small gardons, ave very snporioe to what are gene 
wally suen by the traveller in Treland, ‘The austle, 
fine pile of Gothic building, stands about half a mile 
from tho road, and is approached through om avenue 
of noble trees, Que tivst arrival in Cashel was not 
the moat promising. ‘Lhe people ab the ian, who were 
oxpecting to fill their house for tho approaching [i]. 
kenny assizos, did not like fo have thoir rooms orcu. 
pied by offteers billeted ypon them, and | confess the 
tome in which this claim was asserted by somo was 
not conciliatory. After a good doal of domanding 
and threatening on Ute part of the gentlemen ani vo- 
ciforation on that of tho Inudlady (@ tall, luan women), 
we at last obtained rooms; tho singlo offlecrs took 
the real, and we had a sade & manger in eommon, A 
Int af’ very hard salt: beet und a pudding was all the 
dinner thal could be procured for those who wore in 
good humonr cnough to eat it, while the others 
amused thomselyes by attacking the wiforkunate 
waitor every time ho came into the room, Aftor u 
couple of days apent in this manner, our companions 
moved into the barracks, which wera ready for their 
recoplion. Ag wo had to look ont for femurs, wo 
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remained some days longer at the inn, ond T inust, in 
justice to this people, say that, when loft to themselves, 
they did everything in their power lo make us com- 
fortable, and apologized for their former incivility, for 
which thro certainly were allowances bo bo made, "They 
expressed the grentost regret when we left them, and 1 
found hero, as in every othor place in Treland, that, if 
treated with the courtesy one human being ought to 
show to another, no matter what difference of rank or 
station, they will do anything in the world for you. 
Qugh irce ¢ lagh lath, as gugh iree ilsal lath, as 
mabornasyht gootragh lath wourncen,” said a poor old 
woman one day to my husband, for some trifling ser- 
vice he rendered her; which means, “May tho day he 
alueky one to you, may your adventures at sea be 
prosperous, and may my blessing always be with 
you.” Short-sighted is the policy which would drive 
instead of leading such a people! 

The barracks al Cashel are some of the oldest in 
Trcland, consisting of a low range of buildings on 
cithor sido, torminated by the commanding officer's 
house in the contre, But so much more docs our 
comfort depend on people than place, that, limitud 
and inconveniont as our accommodation was, I shall 
always look with pleasure to our stay in Cashel; we 
met there with much real kinduess, the more valuable 
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because ib wos freoly rendored, without the power of 
boing xeturmnod, oxcopt in the grateful acknowledg- 
mont of memory, that timo cnunot eflace. 
“Wo novor neod leave our own geoer ive 
Vor sonsitive hearts and sunbright eyes,” 

gang tho Anacreon of Irclani ; and T nevor remember 
to have scen moro heauty (with ove exception, in 
Itely) than in the neighbourhood of Cashel; and in 
the very agrevable honse of Mr, Mayne, in whose 
large and happy family circle we spent many pleasnnt 
days, the charm of musio gavo additional altraation. 
The town is not paved, and tho houses ave very irre. 
gulor; bub the streets are a good width, and, oxcept 
ona market-ay, when they are filled with droves of 
pigs (con réspetto) and paddics, who axe said to trail 
their long coats after them, aud challenge the frat 
person who treads on thom, we nob disngroeable to 
wall in, Ln tho moder cathedral tho sixvieo is pur 
formed. ‘The old gue, whigh forms part of the cele. 
brated rook of Cashel, is’ said to have been the flest 
stone church built in Iroland, some any by St. Patrick ; 
bo Uhis og H muy, it is unquestionably of great anti- 
qnity. ‘The chapel and hall of audience of Comnac 
A{Culenon. bears date 901. Tere, aguin, is o lofty 
round tower, built of hown stone, of exquisite work- 
manship, fifty-four feat in cirenmloronce, ‘ho core- 
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nation slone of Scone, now in Westminster Abbey, is 
said to have been brought from the abbey of Cashel. 
The view from the rook is very extensive and beau- 
tiful, On the banks of the stream which runs bolow, 
in a rich alluvial meadow, aro the lovely ruins of 
Athassil Abbey, Thoso of ITore Abbey, the ancient 
palace belonging ta the archbishops, lie in another 
direction ; and numerous, are the relics of those strong 
castles of the olden time when, as a country-man once 
told mo, “Tho zrimy were hard bye convantent.” 

The archbishop’s present palace is a squaro un- 
pretending brick building; the gardens are oxtonsive, 
and laid outwith much iaste; and as we wore allowed 
the privilege of walking in them whenevor we choso, 
I used often to ramblo through a path shaded by 
lilacs and Jabumums, thot led by a gradual ascent to 
tho ruing above. Aftor a few weeks’ residence at 
Cashel, my husband ,was ordered on detachment to 
Fethard, where wo took up ourabode in an immenso 
mansion, thet had formerly bolonged to ono of the 
principal familics in the country, and was now con+ 
verted into cavalry barracks, Another detachment 
was sont on to Mullinakone, and another to Mille. 
naule, for the country was in an unsettled state, and 
the “Black Army,” as they used to cnll the Rifles, 
were found to keep them in salutary chcok. 
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Mullinnhone is s long slraggling village, only re 
markablo for a strong castle, belonging tu the family 
of Dospard, which stood a sioge of somo tine diving 
tho rebellion, whon all (ho neighbouring fhmilios took 
rofuge in il, Wo went over il, and suw tho loop- 
holed windows from which they used to five down on 
their assnilanis, and where thoy maintained their 
ground till the enemy were brought to terms. ‘Lhe 
windows of our quarter at Fethard looked direotly 
upon Sliovo Naman, or tho “ Women’s Mountain,” 
at tho fool of which the wholo family of Shea werg 
so barbarously murdered a fow yonrs boforo: it was 
allogothor a locality of much ovil report; bulb whethor 
il was tho prestige of the “ Black Avy,” or that wo 
followed tho simple rule of “doing as wo would be 
done by,” J know not, but wo passed six weeks por- 
fectly unmoloslod, going out at all hours, und fro. 
quently relurning homo late ab night. We had the 
peouliar alvantago here of boing in the purish of the 
excollont aud telented Jlomy Woodward, whose bean 
tifal Hitlo church, bnilt within Uo walls of an old 
monastery, uscd lo he crowded overy Sunday hy the 
families from mila round, — Lis cloquence in tho 
pulpit zivoled the attention of young and old, of tho 
serious and tho most thouglitless, while in his domestic 
cixclo ha was oqually admirable, Use hospitality 
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without gmdging” was acled in the spirit oa well as 
the letter by Mr. Woodward, and many pleasant 
hours wo spent under his roof: with a fine voice and 
an accurate ear for music, he always presided at the 
family concerts, and the ovenings concluded with o 
chapter from the Bible, with an exposition upon il, 
followed by an extempore prayer, in which none of 
his hearers wero forgotton. Beloved and respected 
as this good man was, oven by his Roman Catholic 
neighbous, the plan of his houso, which was about a 
mile from Fethard, was very indicative of the state of 
Treland. Tt was so constructed, that in case of atlack, 
by closing an ivon door at the foot of a circular -stair- 
casc, the inmates could completely shut out the lowor 
part of the house, and be secure in the rooms above, 

Among those who showed us kind ationtion duriug 
our stay at Fethard, T must mention the funilies of 
Baron Pennofather ond Coloncl Gough, fathor to the 
hero of the Punjaub, whoso house was about hull 
way lo Olonmel. We drove thero ono day, and | 
thought it one of the best towns J hac seen in 
that parb of the country, elean and woll built. 
The 88th, or Connaught Rangors, wore exercising in 
their barrack-square; this rogimont, L boliove, is 
essentially Trish, and 1 never saw a finer looking hodv 
of men. 
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Killinan Casilo, belonging to o frmily of tho name 
of Couke, was another of om: drives. Th stands 
proudly on a rock, and was one of tho strongholds 
attacked by Cromwell, The breach made by his 
cannon is alill soon in the wall, immediately below 
which ia o groal natural curiosity—a spring of warm 
water bubbling ont of the solid rock, 

During the time wo were at Fethard, a civoular 
lottor was sont to the different officers on detachment, 
roquiring to know, “ if their barracks were atiacked, 
what mode of defonce they would adopt.” The answer 
of one, for concisoness, was worthy of tho “ Lron 
Duke” himself, “J would,” he seid, “shut the 
barrack gates, and write over them ‘no thorough. 
fare,’ ” 

And now, like tho piere gui roule, wo wore 
again in motion, Birr, or Parson’s Town, was to he 
our next destination, and with much regret we took 
Teava of owe kind friends round Stieva Naman, and 
of our poor neighbours, who surrounded the carvinge 
the morning of ouv departure with every demonstra 
tion of sorrow. 7 told thom wo might robwn. Och 
sure, mavourncen,” oxelaimed ono women, * good 
people novor come back to Fethard.” 

We arived at Thurles, where wo were to sleop, 
carly in the aftomoon, and walked down to see tho 
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convent, ‘This placo has always ben one of the 
strongholds of Popery, and tha late synod would 
appear likely to confirm it. ‘Tho superior received us 
jn the parlowy, beyond which my husband and » friend 
who was with us wore, of course, not pormittcd Lo go; 
but two of the sisters took me over the house and 
gavden, which are both very large and well kopt. 
They tried to make me believe they were very happy ; 
perhaps they were, or perhaps those of the community 
who ave likely lo represent things most ex coulens de 
rose are chosen to do the honours to sirangers, Wo 
reached Birr the next day; il is a well-built town, 
with fine barracks about a mile distant, Tho sur- 
rounding country was once an immense bog, and, 
though portions of it remain, tho grenter part hos 
been drained and cultivated, and the ronds are ox. 
oollont. ‘Ross Castle stands in pretty grounds very 
near the town. The prosent noblo owner carly showed 
his taste for those mechanical arts which have since 
led to the porfection of his fampus tolescopa, Ilaving 
ocoasion one day to sond for a brazior, L gave him a 
little hand-bell, which had been cracked so og to 
injure the sound without any mark heing visible. 
He brought it back to me in a day or tivo, saying 
that he “and his lordship could not discover tho 
crack.” I could not think what the man meant, till 
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he told me “Lord Oxmaniown was vory clever nb 
such like things,” and that ho always consulted hin 
in any difficulty, 

‘Leap Castle, a fino place, belonging to the Darby 
family, is a fow miles from Birr, but I did not seo it. 
‘We usod often to visit tho coftars in their turf cabins 
on the bog of Allen, and wore always invited to share 
the “laughing praties” preparing for tho family meal. 
Alas! a gad change has come ovor those poor people 
sinco thon, and many a blnzing hearth has been 
quenched. Their gonerosity, whon they had to give, 
knew no hownds; the earliest potaloos, the most bom. 
tiful flowors, fruit, oggs, butter, &., used constantly 
to bo brought to us; and though our prejudiced little 
Scotch colonel used to assure mo, putting his hand on 
his sword, df evor a little ragged gosgoon ran aftor us 
for a pouny, that thoy wero “nll spies, on my word, 
all spies,’ I noyer discovered my nel of treachery 
among the “native Irish.” Ono night wo were woke 
by the sound of the bugle, and the ory of Tie!” 
but it had originated quite hy accident in a row of 
coltagos immediately behind tho barracks, and fron 
thoiy all being thatched sprond with great rapidity, 
Almosl ag rapidly both mon and officers turned ont, 
and by theit exertions it was extinguished bofore it 
sproad farther, No “ Muggins to the reseuo, ho!” 
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could have shown moro alacrity than one young re- 
cruit on this occasion, Ile was in at every window 
and out on every blazing roof, and his example went 
far in encouraging his comrades. y 
The open country around Birr was favownable to 
military maneuvres, and the 17th Regiment being 
quartered there at the same time as the Rifles, a 
ficld-day and sham fight were given, to witness 
which people came in cars and carriages from all 
the country round. I was now so well accustomed to 
light infantry movements, that I was not so much 
taken by surprise as I might have been a few months 
” before when the order arrived ono day, just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, that we wore to march the neve 
morning to Dublin, en route to England! “ Many 
hands make light work.” ‘here were always plenty 
of willing riflemen to manage the heavy packing; 
bills we had nono; and by ten o’clock tho noxi 
morning we had turned ow backs on Pargon’s Town, 
T never shall forget the weary long drive, with one 
pair of horses, of iwenty-thveo Irish miles, to Mount 
Mellick, Wo passed through Nomo Park, Lord Port. 
atlington’s: the onks and underwood are most heau- 
tiful; and I never saw anything like the ferns thet 
grow there; they aro porfeotly gigantic of their kind, 
and hords of deer, with their branching antlers, were 
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browsing under the shadow of their fan-shaped leaves. 
Ow: children, who were Loo young Lo have any oye for 
ihe benuties of Nature, were becoming, as the best 
children. will do, very sleapy and cross, and J M. 
asked tho posthoy if it would nof be possible to 
quicken his paco, “ Ah, your honour!” said tho man, 
with an inexprossible look of diollery, “ and isn’t ib a 
tot for the town 1 would be keeping?” At that 
town we did at last arrive, and, having seon tho weery 
ones in bed, it was no small comfort to sit down by 
a blazing turf fro to 1ea; and such an Trish profusion 
of fea as it was. Besides tho common acecsgorics of 
brend and butter, a pede of mution-chops, wd up 
wards of twonty fresh-laid eggs, sent up like potatocs 
on a dish,—for to people | 

Near Mount Mollick is Qnppard. I am nob sure 
whothor it is the bith-place of tho immortal duke ;” 
but it belongs to his fumily, and in carly youth ho was 
at school at Porterlington.* ‘The notion that brave 
and soaring spirils are best nurtured in mountain 
scenery may hold good in this enso, for Cuppard is on 
an clovated and commanding situation; while the 
ovorgreons hy which iL is aurounded, and for which it 

* Binco wriling tho above, 1 have acon an extract ftom the parish 
roglste, of SL, Potor's, Dublin, ond find that {he Duke of Wellington 
wns boplized in that ghuroh on tho 80th of April, 1760, 

C) 
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is famous, might be considered as prognostica of the 
Jaurol wreath which has sinco encivcled the brow of 
‘the hero of a hundred fights.” 

Tt was late thé next day when we reached Dublin, 
As we wore to remain theio threo weeks, wa took 
lodgings in Nassau-stieet, and I had an opportunity 
of seeing a little more of this beautifdl city than on 
my first visit; but it would be useless to desembe 
what is so well known. I was struck by the width 
of the streets, and the advantage the publio buildings 
possess over those of London, from the Irish granite 
of which they are constructed keoping ils colour go 
much better than Portland stonc. ‘The viow from 
Carlisle Bridge of the river, the Custom-house, Sack- 
ville-street, the Post-office, &c., 18 very fine. In tho 
Bank, which was formorly the Parliamont House, we 
were shown, among other relics, the ashes of £20,000 
of old notes, issued probably at a timo whon thoy 
civoulated more 1npidly in Dublin than they do at 
present. We breukfasied one morning at the Blind 
Asylum, with a friend who was at that timo chaplain 
to the institution, ‘Like most others of the kind, it 
is admirably managed. We were shown tho systom 
of instructing the poor little crenlures, and all thoir 
different handiworks,—baskot-making, knitting, not 
ting, &. I 1emember being struck here, as I had 
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beon at Livewpool, by the plainness of the children, 
So grent is the change made in the comtenaueo when 
theso “mirrors of the mind” are closed, that, out of 
all the ummber,s there were hardly two thet could be 
called good-looking. 

Dr. Sandes, the late Bishop of Wate ford, took us 
one day ovor ‘Lrmity College, I suppose there are 
few moro tying examinations for academic honows 
than what take place in those halls, ‘he bishop 
himself had some years before undorgone them triun- 
plintly; though suffering from illness and a boken 
leg, he was carried in on a tablo to the tint. 

Another day he kindly took us ont to the Botanienl 
Gardens of Glasnevin, » fow miles from the town, 
Among othor beautiful plants, or rather shrubs, [ xe- 
member tho finest 1 over saw of the coflevetroo in full 
flowor, ond of the sugar-cone. ‘The doublo yellow 
rose, which ofton cankers with us, comes Lo real pers 
fection in Loland; T never gw anything more bon 
tifal than thoy wero ab Lasheon, # placo belonging ta 
Sir John Filzgorald, noay Cashel. With tho Phonis 
Park Towits delighted ; it has groatly the advantage of 
out London parks in the nature and varicty of the 
ground, and when the hawthorns are in bloom about 
the View-regal Lodge it must be lovely, 

As [ before said, | do not prolend to mention, even 

oR 
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by name, the vanious public buildings and fino edifices 
with which Dublin abounds, The most ancient, I 
suppose, is St. Patrick’s Cathedral, erected iu 1190, 
which contains the tomb of Strongbav, who, with his 
brother-in-law, Raymond lo Gros, conquered Treland 
for Ienry the Second. ‘From the accounts that have 
been handed down, we are led to bolievo that St, 
Patrick preached the Gospel in ils purity to the pagan 
ish. lappy would it have bean for their doscen. 
dants if they could have received, unspoiled by * the 
tradstions of men,” that faith of which the mystorious 
dootrine of the Tnnily was illustrated by thoir subse- 
quently adopted emblem, “ Old Irin’s native Sham. 
1ock.” A few years since, a very tragical cvont 
happened in this church. The vaults wore opened 
on some occasion, and a party went down {o explore 
their gloomy horrors. They roturned—the trap-door 
was closcd,~and if wos some little time after whon a 
young officer, belonging to a regiment on its way to 
England, was found to bo missing. Byery inquiry waa 
made in vain, and it was supposed thnt jo must have 
already ombarked. Some weeks after, on the sexton 
going down into the vault, he found tho skelaton of 
the unfortunate man surrounded by those of numerous 
rats, from which, by the sword still clasped in his 
hand, he had vainly endeavoured to defend himself { 
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Since then, T believe, no one has been allowed to 
descond. 

Theyo is the grontost differonco betwen the whine 
of a professional boggar in Mngland and the comico. 
pogtio strain in which your compassion is excited in 
Tretand, The boy who sweeps the crossing will hold 
out Ins tattcied sleove for a penny, and hope you 

, may make your bed m glory!” while an old woman 
ata shop door will be sure io invoke a “Dlrssing on 
tho benutiful lady with the eange!” or, if this hut 
be not taken, sho will nudgo her companion with 
& Airah | jewol, and isn’t you the lady would be afther 
giving a penny io P” 

I have seen Dublin as it %9—noble evon in its 
wrotchodness—benutiful ovon with ils grass-grown 
streots, Whol must it nob have beon as it was bofore 
the Union, whon, 1 suppose, no capilal in Marope 
posaossed a gicator concentration of talent; when tie 
dloquence of Crntian and of Mood rang through ite 
forum; whon the wit of Cwran and the bulliont 
sallios of Mooro sparkled and shono in those reunions 
at the Castle, presided over by tho most popular of 
Trelaud’s Viceroys—the soldier's friond—~the late 
Duke of Richmond} Nor has the padrins wiyor 
degencialed in tho son. I have hemd it from one 
who hadithe honour and pleasure of serving with 
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him in the Light Division, thal, voluntarily resigning 
his post on the Duke of Wollington’s staff, this ‘ 
young nobleman, then Har] of March, joined his regi- 
ment, the gallant 62nd, as captnin, went through all 
the minutie of drill liko a common soldier, and, load- 
ing his company into tho field at Orthes, thero re- 
ceived a musket-ball through the bedy, This was a 
man who would say to his soldiers, “Come on!” not 
Go on!” and what British soldier could rofuse to 
follow such a leader P 

Our time in Iveland now douchait d sa yin. ‘With 
regret I left its light-hearted, good-tempored, nnd 
kindly inhabitants, and, ombarking from one of the 
beautiful quays which confino the Liffey within its 
banks, we were soon in full steam for England, 
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A SUMMER IN DIUVONSTIRE. 


“Tleavons | what a gooilly prospeet aprends around, 
Ofhilla, ond dates, and woods, and lawns, and epirea, 
And glittering towns, and gilded alrcams, UIE all 
‘The stretching landscape into smoke dovaya,"-~10MGoNn 


A. yvuny rough passage of upwards of forty hows 
broughé us into the Bristol Chanual. ho weather was 
too foggy to sco tho Wolsh const, ad there wer not 
many on board who could hava hold wp their heads to 
do it, Pho celebrated Mr. Owen, of Now Lanark, was 
among the passengors, and, keoping his extraordinary 
theories to himself, L was told by those who wero in 
the cabin with him thal his conversation waa most, 
intolligent and agreeable, 

Tow of our Hnglish sivors aro more beautiful than 
the Avou, from the time ib leaves Bristal until it 
debouches into tho Channel at the King’s Bonds, In 
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the stream itsalf thero is nothing to admire: turbid 
and muddy throughout, it never would be called 


“A mioy and a bath for Leauty's youngest daughier ;” 


but its steep aud vaiicd banks so rivet the attention 
of the passenger that it is but little observed. ‘The 
stratification of the rocks along the Avon is very 
curious, being like petrified layers of red sand, per- 
fectly even and regular, like the white streaks in tho 
pebble called the ribbon agate. ‘Tho crags above are par- 
tially covered with underwood, some of them rising {oa 
considerable height, and projecting ovor the stream. 
Cook’s Folly is always a welcome land-mark on nenving 
the entrance to the river, of which, as of the more 
distant channel, it commands a beautiful viow. It is 
said to haye been built many ycars ago by the lord of 
the soil, whose wife, one day, walking in hor grounds, 
refused charity to a gipsy-woman who bogged of her. 
The gipsy thon told her she should have a son who 
should dic an untimely death juat before he attained 
his 21st year. Soon after the birth of her son the 
Indy died; the boy grow up healthy and promising, 
but tho father, remembering tho woman's prediction, 
determined to secure him from harm by immuring 
him during the last year in this towor, which was 
filted up with every luxury ang comfort to wile away 
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tho time of his captivity. Tho door, alter he entered, 
was closed up, and all he requinod from without was 
drawn up to a high window. Months passed on, aud 
the year was all bub gone; the evening which was lo 
have preceded his emancipation his father and sisters 
staid longoy than usual, talking to him at the foat af 
the tower of the’ /ite which was to have been given 
next day in honour of his coming of age, aud laugh. 
ing ot the gipsy’s protliction, Just as they wore going, 
he begged them to sond up anothor faggot, as he felt 
cold. ‘Tho noxt morning at day-bronk the father was 
al ihe tower, but there was no answer to the well. 
known signal. 1n an agony of suspense he mounted 
a ladder, and, on reaching the window, suv his son an 
inanimate corpse before him! A. viper, which had 
been conconled in tho last fatal faggot, had slung hint 
in the hand, and the prophecy was fullilled. The 
story gous, that the fiumily left ie country, and the 
pooplo, in zemombranco of this vain attempt to uyort 
the deerces of fate, named the towor “ Couk's Lolly. 

On the opposito bank of the river the beautiful 
wootls of Leigh Court slopo down to tho water's odge. 
Farther up on tho same sido is the Nightingale Valley, 
faoing the mognilicont cliff called St. Vincont’s Ruck, 
near which desoonds tho zigzag. ‘The downs uf 
Redland aud Clifton are vory beautiful from this point, 

a8 
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particularly when the hawthomis on tho Inter ave in 
flower. Turning on elbow in the river, the colossal pil- 
lars of the unfinished suspension-bridge come in sight ; 
and Windsor-terrace, long the residence of Tlannalt 
More, looks down upon you. You pass the fomy 
which leads to the park and woods of Bower Ashton, 
and, in a few minuics move, anchor in the merchant 
city. As we made no dolay there beyond what was 
necessary to unship the carriage, &., I only saw, in 
passing, the fine towers of St, Mary Redcliffe, which 
was built, tradition says, when the labourers worked 
for a penny o day, and in which is still prosorved a 
horn of the celebvated cow which supplied thom with 
milk the wholo time. This cow would do for a pen- 
dont to the dun-cow of Warwick 5 though, if both tales 
be true, one was a much more useful animal than the 
other. Wo staid a couple of days ab Bath, which | 
thought was o fino but lifeless cily—poiné de motevex 
ment, 08 tho Freuch say; it might not bo the souson, 
but it scomed to me as if “the days,” not * of 
chivalry,” but of Nash and Beau Brummel, “ wore 
gone, and the glory of” the pump-room “ extin- 
guished for ever.” Only stopping for a fow minutos 
to see the boautifnl mins of Glastonbury, we went on 
to lixelor, allended the morning sorvice in its oxquisito 
cathedral, and then continued our drive over Dortmoax, 
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The whole of this road is very striking, and Powdor- 
ham Castle is not tho least feature in the vory extended 
londscapo, Tt is quite what Mrs. Tlomens enlls one 
of “tho stately homes of England.” 

On teaching Plymouth, which was our destination, 
we found the transports which conveyed the troops, 
and which loft Dublin before us, had not arrived. 
They did not come in till late the following day, having 
been nemly wrecked ina gale off the Sally Islands. 
Plymouth from the sca has a much more imposing 
appemance then on the land sido; all the remarkable 
points, the Bronkwntor, Mount Edgecumbe, the loe, 
the Dockyard, Drake's Island, &c., are bost seen 
from the water, ‘The rides and drives are delightful, 
and in hot weather the advantage of a Devonshire 
lung, with ils thick, high hedges, can be fully appre- 
elated. Tt has always beon a favourite quarter with 
the military, both from te cheapuoss und execllener 
of living, and its various resources in the way of 
amusement, Boating was a favourite one, ane ovory 
regimont had its own bot, manned hy tho offleors: 
that of the Rifles (the Red Rover) used 


To walk the wator like a thing of life” 


Six officora went ono day to the Woir Heut und 
back, a distance of about fifty miles, in cight hows. 
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Another day we joined a large pic-nic puly to 
Cothele House, about cighteon miles up tho river; 
sevoral boats were filled, and each took a shnre of 
provisions for the day. Nothing could be plonsanter 
then tho pull up the Lamar. We passed “Thanks,” 
given by Queen Dlizabeth to on ancestor of Lord 
Gyoves, for somo service rendored; passed soveral 
other places and some picturesque ruins, and landed 
at Trematon, to walk throngh the grounds, Cothele 
Tlouse is placed on a bold knoll on the western bank 
of the river, in tho midst of woods of noble chesimtt- 
trees, whose shade we found very welcome as wo 
dimbed the hill, Our dinner was laid out in the 
great holl, which is hung 1ound with weapons of 
verious kinds, and at one end is a figure in full 
armour, We wero all very hungry, and healths were 
(wank, and champagne-corks flow about over boards 
where probably once 
“Thoy omved at tho meat with gloves of stocl, 

Aud they diank tho :ed wino through the holmet barred,” 
Dinner ovor, wo explored tho house, which is vory 
ourious, The furniture is principally of tho reign of 
Blivabeth; some of the rooms avo tupostried, and in 
one was a very singular antique cabinet, some ancient 
music-hooks, and drinking vessels. ‘Lhe hall was 
thon cleared for dancing, and the ovening was preity 
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for advanced when wo deseonted”to onr bonis, not 
without somo fear that, boguiled by tho benwty of 
Cothelo, wo had run tho risk of boing stuck fast for 
some hours in tho nud, by the going out of tho tide; 
however, fortuno favoured us, and, lighted by the 
moon, wo landod at tho Governmont stairs a little 
after clovon, Many avo now gono who wore of this 
gay and lively party, and nono moro full of life that 
day than Captain Canning, of the Alligator, who to the 
hereditary talent of his family joined tho frank and 
open manners of. the sailor. ‘This young offleor died 
very shortly aflar al Madeira, of fevor, brought on by 
bathing when heated by violent exercise. 

Taking boat immediately below Mount Wyss, wa 
used often in the eve to cross the water to Mount 
Bdgecumbo, and ramblo about its forty miles of 
walka: thoy ave vory numerous, but atill, | think, 
muab bo ovorreckonod. Jowover, éhey suy so; wad | 
only repeat il, os I do the following story of the inte 
_ lord, who is said to have beon born aflor his mothor 
was buviad, Ifer body, after hor supposed death, 
was comniilied to the family mausoleum, and when 
ull the funexal train wore gono, the soxton, Lemptod by 
the valuable yings in which tho lady led been buried, 
yeturnod to the vault. Great was his torror when, on 
opening the coflin, the corpse began to move, Lt may 
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easily be understodd that, in his precipilate flight, he 
left the door open; and it is said that, on coming to 
herself, the lady rose, and actually walked in her 
shroud to the houso; that she hved many years, and 
that it was afler this her eldest son was born, The 
view from Mount Edgecumbe is yory extensive and 
beautiful: on one side you have the famous Break. 
water, a terrace built up in the sea—the open ocean 
and the Iddystone in the distanco; on the other, 
Devonport and Vlymouth, the Ilamoaze filled with 
shipping, the ‘Tamar, and the dockyad. The abrupt 
rocky cliff to the south is planted with every sort of 
evergreen and shrub, growing quite down to the 
water’s edge; and whatover we may think of his pro- 
sumption, we cannot wonder at the taste of the Duke 
do Medina-Celi, the Spanish admiral, who, during the 
time that the yaunted Armada, tho form of a crescent, 
lay-to off our coast, is said to havo sclectod Mount 
Edgecumbe as Ais future esidence in Ungland | May 
Le “who blew with his wind, and ihey wero seat. 
tored,” ever “ preserve our shores hom being polluted 
by a foreign foe,” * 


* It ought 10 bo known, to the hononr of Plymouth, thet at the tine 
of tho Hneatened myasion the Lowa cymppeit seven ships and a fly 
hont 10 oppose the foo, a gicate number than was imamehed by any 
other port except Londou 
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In tho course of this summor Plymouth was ho- 
nourod by aroyal visil, Ifislalo Majosty, Willinn IV,, 
then Duke of Clarence, was on a tour round the 
const, and it was announcod thal the duchess war 
to name a thyoo-decker, the building of which we had 
watched wilh much intorest, I was delighted with 
the opportunity of scoing the Inch of a fist-aate, 
and it quite answored my expectations, ‘Tho royal 
party, attended by the ndmival and his lady, the go- 
vernoy and his staff, proceeded to the slip in which 
lay the noble vessel ; a band of musio was on board, 
and hey deck covered with people. Aftar some pre- 
liminary forms, tho duchess, dashing a bottle of wine 
against the vessel, gavo her the namo of the “ Royal 
Adelaide ;? the hand struck up tho national mithem ; 
the guns on the baltory of Mount Wyse fired a salute, 
and amidst the cheers of thousmuls tho beautiful ship 
glided into its future clement — dipe dus ipsa fect navent, 

% A sovious necident hed neatly occurred at this moment, 
from the duko’s advancing flisl, us they wore romoving 
the dog-shores, or last supporls, on which tho vessel 
vosted; Lady Novthesk enw tho dunger, and pulled 
him back. Wo hail gono with some friends ino boat 
to the opposite side, whence wo had a view of the 
whole; and J never saw a mord animated scone, ‘The 
shore was linod wilh speatalora; the water covered 
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with bonis; colours floated ab the mast-hoad of every 
vessol in Hamoazo, to welcome thoir royal sister among 
them; and ihe gloy of an August sun was shining 
over all, ‘The next day was not, so favourable for a 
ieview of the troops on the Government Parade, The 
rain came down, as it does in Devonshire, in good 
eninest; but his Royal Highness, declining even the 
sheliey of an umbrella, stood it all for some hours, 
addressing ench regiment m turn, and showing a won- 
derful memory of all the different actions they had at 
any time been engaged in. Besides two companies of 
Engineers and Artllory, tho 1st and 2nd battalions 
of the Rifle Brigade, the 18th or Royal Trish, the 
43id, and the 29th, were present on this occasion. 
This last regiment is remarkable for its excellent in- 
ternal economy, and the management of ils schools, 
&e. There is a peouliavily in their mess, from the 
officers always silting down with their swords, since 
the time the regiment was once attacked in Indie* 
whon they wero at tablo, and were nearly out to pieces. 
{n addressing the Rifles,—in company with whom, his 
Royal STighness had sorved on the Mcldor%—ho went 
over their history from the formation of the regiment, 
and wound up by saying, “And what more can T say 
of you riflemon, than that, wherovor there has been 
fighting you have been employed, and whorever you 
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have been amployod you have distinguished your 
selves?” Another royal visitor at Plymouth this 
your was the Portuguese Princo, Yon Miguel. Ue 
wae as good-looking as a little man with an indifferent 
countenance could be; was fond of dancing, but had . 
no taste for manly sports, his principal amusement 
in the’ morning, it was snid, boing in shooting cals 
from the windows of lus hotel! A review and some 
public entertainments were given duiing the time he 
was delayed by tho badness of the weather, At last, 
to the great reliof of the admiral, Lord Northesk, and 
the governor, Sir John Cameron, on whom devolved 
the duty of entortaining tho intellectual Prince (ns it 
would have hoon contrary to etiquette for him to go 
bo the house of any private gentleman), the wind mode- 
yated, gud he émbarked with his suite; bul before 
they got ont of the Channel a heavy galo sel in from 
the south-west, and in all the agony of sea-sicknoess, 
from which royalty itsclf is nol exempt, he sent orders 
to tho captain “to stop the ship.’ A. lesson from 
Canute might have mado him a wiser man, 

Tho Russian fleet,—or somo part of il, I ought to 
say,—cnme in nfler this fora fow days, Tho Russian 
sniloy is a ort of amphibious avimal-—half soldier, 
half sailore The admiral and some romarkably ugly 
officers came on shore, and some of our officors wont 
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out to visit their ships, which appeared to bo in a 
dirty, ill-ordercd condition, —the sailors, in shakos anc 
boots, lying about half asleop on tho decks! Tu short, 
they did not leave a good impression, in a place like 
Plymouth, of the marilime economy of Russia, 

A more interesting arrival was that of the Gonon 
from Navarino, with the body of Captain Bathurst on 
board, who was buried with military honours 0 few 
days after; and the solemnity of tho scono was in- 
creasod by tho sudden death of a young officer of the 
96th, who, whon the troops were all drawn up in line 
to receive the body, staggered forward a fow paces 
and fell lifeless to the ground, Tt was only the weak 
bofore that he had told a lady, to whom ho was 
talking in the theatre, that he always had tho impres- 
sion that he should die suddenly, The Cenoa was 
one of tho ships which had suflored sovoroly nt Nave- 
vino: being r-buill, overy shot told udditionally by 
splintering the wood; teak, from nob doing this, it 
would appear, is much to bo preferred for ships of 
wor, > 

As I am not writing 9 guide-book, but merely from 
recollection a few circumstances in which we more or 
loss participated, T have not mentioned one-half of 
tho objects of interest or curiosily in and about 
Plymouth, ‘Phe dockyard alone, with all its various 
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operations, from the laying of tho keel of « vessel nntil 
she is launched, would occupy many days to see, and 
requires a description T could not givo to do it justices, 
In the fine summer evenings wo used ofton to taka a 
boat and visit typ different ships, Tho Britannia at 
this time was the guard-ship; the Uellerophon, now 
Captivity, was the one appointed for tho convicts who 
worked in the dockyard; the St. Josef, Ganges, 
Windsor Castle, and Occan, with many frigaics, and 
every vaviely of smallor craft, peopled tho Ilamonze: 
there was as much life on the water as on land. 
The diving-bell which was used in the construction 
of the Breakwater, and of tho Tara bridge, is pre 
served near Drake’s Island; a lady wo know in- 
sisted upon going down in it, and of course acquired 
the euphonious sondriguet of ‘the diving bello.” Tho 
threo towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonchouse 
wore at this time separate, the well-known halfpeuny 
bridge connecting the twa former; Stonchouse con- 
sisted principally of one very long stiect, chiofly inha- 
bited by-—~old maids; md one rather remarkable person 
among thom always wont by the name of “the colonel 
of the 72nd.” T ought nob to forge to mention a 
field, a little distanco from Devonport, pointed ont aa 
one of the scones of the onrly preaching of Wosley ; or 
the smal]. pillar in Plymouth, raised to commemorate 
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the first supply of water which was brought into the 
town from an adjacent hill by Sir Francis Drake, 
The streets, all boing paved with Devonshire marble, 
are beautiful after heavy zain, but dangerous to rido in, 
from being excecdingly slippery. ‘Thegnarkot-house at, 
Devonport, though much smaller than the one at 
Liverpool, is admirably supplied. Mutton from Dart. 
moor, game from Cornwall, and fish in the greatest 
abundance, aro to be had, from the monstor haike to 
the delicate red mullet and john dory ; tho pilchard is 
peculiar to this coast, and there ave other kinds 
Inevor met with elsewhere, A friend, who came to us 
from tho north, remarked, “ that we were rather oxtra- 
vagant if we had such a dish of flsh ovory day ;” this 
dish, consisting of pipers and ¢xds, had cost ninepence | 
Strawberries are so abundant that they used to be 
carried about the strects in edothes-basheta for sale, 
By a natural association of ideas T must nob forgot the 
clouted orcam,” which is a sine gud non at every 
meal, and is moro palalablo than swab pio, a dish pes 
culiar to Dovonshire, compose: of apples, mutton, and 
potatoes, Tho winter wo spent in Devonshire was so 
mild, that we had no fire on Chyistmas-day in our 
dining-room, and tho gormiums and myrtles in the 
pretty little gardens in the dockyard wera never overt 
covered. Ono scrious storm we witnessed, when 
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seventeen vessels wore driven ashore under the (oe, 
and the whole town tho next moming wore a most 
desolate appearance: skylights were forced in, chim- 
ney-pots thrown off, and slates aud brick-bais wore 
scattered in all directions, Tt was now come to the 
turn of my husband to join tho sorvice companics in 
Malta, and, as we wished to avoid a long sen voyage, 
we obtained permission to go ovorland. Teaving our 
baggage to follow in the Windsor Castle, which was 
under ordars for tho Mediterranenn, we baie adieu to 
many kind friends and many pleasant scones, and 
towards tho end of September embarked from South- 
ampton for France, 
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“ Now lot thero bo the mory sound of neusie and of dance 
Thiongh thy corn-fields gicen, and suuny viows, oh pleasant Innd 
of Thance ”—Ivry 


Wo left Southampton carly on the morning of the 
26th of September, with a prospect of “fair gales 
and prosperous weather ;” touched at Portsmouth to 
take in passengers, and then slood out into the open 
sea, ‘Tho sky was beautiful ovorhend, but it blow 
very fresh fiom the southward, end, having spont 
the day, not as 7 would, bul as T coudd, on 0 sofa in 
the oabin, the ory about lon o’olook, that “ tho lights 
of IIAvyo wore in sight,” was a very welcome sound. 
T went up on deck with I’. M., where different gronps 
were assembling, secnring the small portion of lng. 
gage that cach person was allowed to take on shore 
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for tho mght. ‘Wo landed betweon cloven and twelve 
o’dlock, and wa immediately walked off to the Custom. 
house, a Imge stone building wilh strongly-barred 
windows. 'Thed and ill ss [ was, 1 could not help 
being amused at the scone, Tho long narrow room 
was full of our fellow-passongors, all ou the sume 
errand; some laughing, others waiting patiently till 
thon turn came, and somo grumbling at the delay, 
which certainly very inopportunely kept them from 
their supper and their beds. ‘hose fared tho worst, 
for with an impation) Englishman the Fyonch doua- 
me has no meroy, but vansacks lus well-stuiled 
carpet-bag au fond; we had no cause to complain. 
The officors, in thei green dresses, with tho insigma 
of office round their necks, and who were seated at a 
little round table, just fell T. M. vound tho waist; 
and with » compassionate shrug, and a “ Madame est 
lien malade” to me, dismissed us. Our childien, 
who had been playing on deok all day, and had fallen 
happily asleop, wero carried ashoro in blankets, and in 
less then an hour all our weary oyes wore closad in 
tho Hétel do Londres, i 

Las not well enough the next duy to leave my 
room, but found nauscment by watching the different 
groups of people who came to felch water from the 
sLone fountain immediately opposite the window, Mee 
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I first saw the Normandy eazehoise, for all the water 
being procured from these fountains, they are the 
general rendezvous of the women, young and old, 
and, after the little caps and bonnets of our people at 
home, it strikes one as most peculiar. Steamors were 
also perpetually arriving or departing from tho quay 
just below; and vendors of fruit, with their o/tes 
on their backs, were extolling the praises of their con- 
tents; and certainly I never saw anything fincr, or 
tasted anything more delicious, than the Chaumontel 
pear. They wore so large that onc was too much to 
eat at a time. 

On Sunday morning we went down to breakfast at 
the table @héto, and at twelve o’clock walked io the 
English chapel, which is merely 2 large room fitted 
up with unpainted seats and wooden beuches, and 
was rather a contrast Lo the last place of public wor. 
ship I had beon in on our way Lrom Devonport to 
Southamplon—tho exquisitely finished cathedral of 
Salisbury. 

On » hill which rises behind the town, just beyond 
the walls, aro soyoral pretty houses, principally in. 
habited by the Bnglish residents. I thought the 
streets yory dirty ond irvogular, buto further acquaint. 
ance with the interior of Trench towns showed me 
that, by comparison, they were respectable onongh. 
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Being overtuken by a heavy shower on owe way home, 
we turned into a café, and got a eéfeletle de sance 
en pupillotte, Parties at tho differout tables were 
playing at dice, and other games af ehanee, without 
any apparent recollection of the day. ‘Tho desecra- 
tion of the sabbath is the first thing that stiikes a 
stranger in Franco, Mass once over, the shops are 
opened, and the duly business and amusements of 
life go on as usual, TIow they can reconcile this to 
the command, “ Remember the sabbath day to Aap 
it holy,” I could never understand, though somo of 
my French friouds (and vory good people too), to whom 
T have made the vomark, endeavoured to excuse it by 
saying that tho Roman Catholics begin the Sunday 
on Saturday aflernoon, ad end it tho same hour next 
day ; for which, of course, thoy give the authority of 
their church, unsupported by Seripture. 

The following morning wo embarked in tho steamer 
for Rovon. 1 shall novor forget tho firs hour ocen- 
plod in erossing an am of tho sea, which forms part 
of tho harbour; it was dreadfully rough, thut short 
chopping sca which is moro trying than ,ony other, 
T was vory ill, somowhat frightened, and execedingly 
disgusted with the French on board, who laughed, 
md danced, aud sang till they were fairly prostrate ; 
and then it was such a scone! T did not recover it 
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till long after wo got into the tranquil waters of the 
Seine, alter passing Uonfleur, very prettily situated 
at tho foot of a wooded hill, ‘This placo is beginning 
to supersede Caen as a favourite residence of the 
English, and now possesses additional interest as one 
of tho scenes in the flight of Louis Philippo and his 
family, A little higher up, on-the opposite bank of 
the river, is the Chateau de Tankerville, finely placed 
near the water, and surrounded by extensive woods. 
Tho banks of the Scine—which is a fine, though 
maddy river—aro rather steep, and covered with wood 
and pastures ; every here and there is a chitcau, with 
gardens in the old Tronch style of high clipped 
hedges and avenues of trees cut into alcoves, bowers, 
&e. ‘The numerous orchards were at this time loaded 
with fruit; and tho little villages on the banks, the 
variety of hill and dale, rock and wood, and the 
numerous islands beautifully planted, with which the 
Seino is dotted, would make the sail from Uonfleur 
to Roven dolight{al in anything buta Trench stoamer, 
Wo mel on board some of our fellow-passongors from 
Mngland; a family party of (as T supposed) a Indy 
with hor son and daughter, Sho hed been vory ill, 
and I oxpressed my hope to the gontloman  thut his 
mother was better ;” he looked rather silly, and said, 
“Oh, thal lady is my wilv.? To havo apologized for 
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such an unlucky mistake would only have made it 
worse, so I took refuge in a safer subject, the heauly 
of the scenery, and delermined not lo guess ab rela- 
tionships in future. 

The last few miles of the Seino we lost in durknoss, 
as it was near 11 o’clock when wo landed at Rouen, 
and lost no time in finding out the T1é6tel de France, 
Rue des Carmey, which had been recommended to us. 
This is a very large and old hotel, with a square conrl 
in the gentre, The table @héto is excellent. ‘Phe 
next morning we went to the public gardens of St. 
Antoine, close to which is the beautiful Gothie church 
of St. Oven, formerly belonging to the Bonodictines, 
then to the celcbrated Notre Dame of Rouen. ‘The 
outside is magnificent, but the beauty of the interior 
is spoilt by the multiplicity of litle shrines and 
images, tallow candles, and fled artificial flowers and 
tinsel, volive offerings, &o, The great bell of George 
@Amboise, and the grand cheval tout couvert @acivr, 
which tho vergar seemed to Uhink better worth sucing 
thau all the vest, wo had not the curiosity lo mount the 
tower to look at. Our stay in Rouen did not achnit 
of our visiting the library, musoum, ov other public 
buildings ; we lofi it tho following morning, passing 
by tho bridge of bonis onrried over the Seine, and 
near which oue of stone is in construction. ‘The river 
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winds so much through the beautiful country we now 
draversed, that we crossed it six or soven times on 
our way fo Paris, The sides of the rond in many 
places were planted with apple-trees, now in full 
hearing, and J wondored ai their romaining untouched 
in such an exposed situation, till 1 heard of the garde 
champétre, a sort of Yural police, who patrol the 
country for the preservation of the fruit and crops. 

Tt was some liltle time before I got accustomed to 
the roughness of tho pavéd, and the noise of the 
postilions’ long thick whips, which is porfeotly deafen- 
ing in a town, or as you rumble through tho covored 
archways of some of the old inns, The horses, both 
for posting and agricnlture, are loaded with a quantity 
of usoless tacklo, with a great flecco, tufts, and bells 
about their necks ; tho saddlo is © heavy, clumsy thing, 
and “the post-boy his boots and his queue” are just, 
as Biddy Pudge describes thom. The towns through 
which wo passed aro genorally shabby and dirty, tho 
steals vory narrow, and lighted at night by lamps 
swinging io ropes fastened to the houses on oither 
side. Bofore reaching Mantes, where we spent the 
night, wo passed Rangy, a large brick cowntry house, 
belonging to the Duchess do Berri, in extensive 
though ill kept-rp grounds. 

Mantes is rathor a protly town, and T saw tho high 
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and beautiful towers of a church ata distance, We 
had been passing to-day through much of the country 
ravaged by Willinm of Normandy, when he came over 
to quell the insurrection of Roborbs and here it was 
that he received his dcath-blow by the plunging of his 
horse in the ashos of the burning city ;-—as striking an 
instance of retributive justice, as the death of his sou 
Rufus in the very forest which he had depopulated for 
the gratification of his own favourite amusemont. , 
Our first stago the noxt morning was Meulen, on 
a hill, above which is tho Chitcau d’Evdquomont, 
where TF. M. had boon quartered for fo or three 
inonths when with the army of occupation in 1815. 
The family wore gone, to whom it belonged, but he had 
the advantage of an cxcellont library, which was left 
in the care of an old servant, We wore now really 
wavelling among “tho vine-covercd hills and gay 
valleys of Trance” not that a vineyard in itself is to 
he compared to a hop-ground, bul, planted as they 
wore here on the sides of the hills, and flled with 
groups of peasmils gathoring the fruit, they were very 
ploturosque. As il drew towards ovoning we used to 
meet partics returning lo (leit homes: those who had 
completed their share of the verdauge would have a 
wooden orucifix hung with bunches of grapes in front 
of the little cart which contained the {nbs of fruit, 
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Whenever the carmago stopped, smm-buent women 
and merry half-clothed clildien would como up to 
offer the finest bunches for sale, and I oflen wished T 
could send a basket-full home: to us they had ceased 
to be a ranty, but grapes possess this advantage over 
other fruit, that they are so hght of digestion that thoy 
agree with the most delicate stomach. 

I was glad to sce one of the vichost provinces in 
France at this senson. Apples and walnuts scomed 
most abundant, as well as grapes; chery-trees were 
standing in most of the ficlds, nnd the pears wero not 
less large or delicious than those at livre, Crosses 
of wood nnd stone, hung with flowers and branches by 
the devout traveller, were frequently to be seon by the 
road-side ; and tho corners of the streols, in both towns 
and villnges, weie always occupied by little shrines 
containing & wax image of the Virgin and Child, We 
stopped for an hour af St. Germain’s, again recalling a 
passage in our English history as wo walked on tho 
fino old detrace nearly half a league long, which com. 
mands a splendid view of tho Scine and ils many 
windings : myriads of beautiful lito green lizards were 
glancing about in the sunshine, and some half-dozen 
vieue moustaches, with tho croix of the Légion @hounenr 
to their button-holes, were sauntering along the turf 
that the feet of royalty and of beauty had so often 
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pressed. ‘Tho palace, which is au immense high 
building, swronnded by a deop ditch, rather reminded 
mo of Ilamplon Court, in its dull grandeur, ‘The 
insido, wo were told, was in avery ruinons state, lif the 
being loft, of what Miss Strickland so ginplioully 
describes in her interesting life of Bealvico @Lste, 
the faithful wife and companion of the fallen monarch 
who ended his life within those walls, 

Once move we changed horses before we reached 
Paris, which we entered by the Barrigvo de] Mtoile 
with a redoubled cracking of whips, A. perfectly 
straight road, nearly two miles long, is terminated by 
the grand (riumphal arch begun by Napoleon, wud 
which workmen were still employed inthushing., On 
we drove down tho Champs Mlysées, crossed the Pace 
Louis XV,, and entored the Ruo Rivoli, whore we 
took up ourgquartors at the Hotel de Brighton. 
The intorior arrangemonts of this honso were very 
good, and we had a very nico suite of rooms in the 
onivesol (which { profemed to going higher) for ten 
franes a day, which was extremely moierte, We 
ordered our dinner from the “enrle,” whore avory- 
thing, down to Za//' 1 chiolon, was marked with the 
greatest regnlavity,—a much boller plan than in Lon- 
don, whore, porhaps, afler eating on indifferent mut- 
ton chop, you have to pay flvo shillings. ‘Che day was 
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very fine, and we arrived about four o'clock, just “when 
tho world was well aired” and the ean monde wore 
all driving about in their carriages. As I looked from 
the windows inlo the gardens of tho Tuillorics imme- 
diately opposite, the varicty and gay colours of the 
ladies’ and children’s dresses, as they sat in groups or 
walked under the shade of the fine lime-troos, made 
them look like beds of flowers, There cannot be a batter 
situation in Pavis than this. You aro in the midgt of 
everything, with these charming gardens before you. 
The palace of the Tuillerics is » much more kingly 
edifice than any we have in London. On the opposite 
side of the gardens is tho Place Louis XVI., the Place 
Venddme, with its beautiful pillar, the Place du Car- 
rousel, with the triumphal arch of Napoleon, once 
surmounted by the celebrated Corinthian horses, ‘The 
Rue Rivoli, the Ruo deo In Paix, the Beulovards, &e., 
ave all worthy of » great metropolis; but in Paris, 
as in most other places in France, there is a want of 
keeping which strikes those accustomed to tho finished 
neatness of England: from almost all tho parts T have 
named, you turn at once into sirecls, a parallel to 
which would only be found in the precinets of St. 
Giles’s. ‘The same inconsistency provails throughout : 
in the sae building you will sec the greatest luxury 
and the most thorough (iscomfort;—doors, with niches 
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like those that would be usod for stables, opening inte 
yooms hing with satin and decorated with gilding ; 
and while men mako the beds and polish (ho paryuets, 
women sweep the steels and sland ab the crossings. 
A chapelle eapiadoire is built on tho spot whore the 
Due de Berri was assassinated ; and whero the blood 
of Louis XVI. flowed from tho sentfold, a statue 1s 
now erected to his memory. ‘These sort of posthn- 
mous atonements ae characteristic of a people so 
given to change.” What is “royale” one day is 
 yépubheain” the next, and streets chonge their 
names with ns much facility as a Fronchman does his 
dyess. Tt is said that a pamter, who was employed by 
a forcign princo lo portray the costumes of the dil- 
feront nations of Burope, represented the Jrochman 
al freseo, with a large pieco of oloth under his arm, 
and, on being asked the meaning of #uch a conception, 
replied, that, as “it was quite impossible to eutoh 
whab was porpulually changing, he had given him the 
mnaterinis to make up as ho liked.” 

We wont one morning to the Jardin des Plantes, 
soomg in tho distance, ns we drove there, the gloomy 
towers of Notra Dame, in thet nucleus of Pariy, 
PIsle do Iranco, formed by the bunches of the Seine. 
‘Wo spent tho day in the gardens, and dined at one of 
the litle restaurateurs under vhe trees. ‘Lhe hnppy 
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freedom of the animals here (among which is the 
finest elephant ever brought to Europe), I suppose, 
first suggested the plan of ow Zoological Gardens, as 
the bazans and areades of London had probably their 
origin from the celebrated Palais Royal. Bub what 
delighted me most in Paris was the Louvre: the im- 
mense length of the great gallery, viewed from the 
entrance, is perfectly overcoming. What must it have 
been when filled with all tho treasures of art, whose 
places are now takon by the French school, for the 
most part affected in design and gaudy in colouring ; 
but among these I would execpt a whole suite of the 
sca-ports of France, by Vernet, which are most accu: 
rate in detail and beautiful in execution, and a paint- 
ing from the story of Paul and Virginia. The 
powerful dork figure and deep agony of Paul con- 
trast finoly with the delicately-formed and motionless 
corpse of Virginia, whose feet he is embracing, Tler 
head falls hack on the shoulder of the old man, mid 
her white hands are crossed on her bosom in the al- 
titade in which she stood in the vessel whon tho wave 
washed her away, Some gems of tho old masters 
still remain, Among several fine heads are those of 
Raffaclie, and his master, Pictro Perngino; mid two 
Pictures by the former one could never forgel—one, 
the portrait of a lady in red velvet; the other, “La 
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bella Fornarina” such breathing fest aud exquisite 
expression £ never saw, A munber of young arlists 
were busily omployed in vopying, ‘Tho Ficnch style, 
whon left to their own composition, except in archilec- 
tural drawing, is too manidrd and exagdré over lo he 
pleasing; but no one could sit for days contomplating 
the works of Raffaclle and Clande withont benofiting 
hy them, and we saw some vory promising skolches 
on many of the easels, ‘Lhe marbles and statues are 
down-stairs, ‘Chere are soveral fing heads of the 
Roman Wmperors; but the figures that strack me 
most were, “ Diana retuning from the Chase,” and 
“TLContauro vinto d Amore,” both by Halisn artists, 
and both eminently beautiful. 

Owing to ow: short stay in Paris, and the absence 
of most of I", M.’s friends, who were in the country, 1 
had no opportunity of onjoying Parisian society; but 
Lsaw two or threa very good specimens af the old 
French noblesse, he Marquis da Roure, one of the 
most frithtal adheronts of Charles X. came (o sv0-us 
on coming up to town for a few hows; aul [was also 
introduced to tho charming and clegant Madame de 
St. Anlaivo, afterwards aubassadress in Sigh. The 
‘Tusoon ambassador also, tho exccllont and Jiterary 
Commendatore Berlinghiori, was av old friend of my 
lusband’s, and, had we remained, would have taken us 
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to Versailles ; but wo were to be in Malin by certain 
period, and had still a long jownoy before us; and 
that we cn little reckon on what is 10 happon, and 
therefore it is wise to “take time by the forclock,” 
the sequel of our adventures proved, 

On the morning of the 9th of October, therelore, 
having hived a caléche 10 Lyons, we left Payis, and, 
though I would gladly have made a longer stay there, 
T did not quite subscribe to the opinion of a young 
attaché, who said to me, alter describing the overturn 
of a diligence in which he was leaving the capital, 
“ Nous avons manyué de périx, meis quand on a quittd 
Paris, madame, on ne désive pas de vivre.” ‘Taking 
the road by Charenton and Gros-bois, we passed a large 
estate, of the same name, belonging to the wife of one 
of Bonaparte’s generals. ‘The park of Gros-bois cou- 
tains 4,700 acros. ‘Tho approach to the chiteau, 
which is of brick, is down a straight avenno, formed 
by a doublo row of poplar-txecs, ‘The fondness of the 
French for those least picturesque trees is curious: 
many of the roads are bordered with them for miles ; 
and T never saw these interminable alleys without 
thinking of the story in ¢ Veillées du Chateau,’ where 
some ono is condemned to walk on a plain for ihirty 
yonrs—it could hardly have beon less wearisome. The 
orto crac” of the postilion’s whip used to be quile 
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enlivening on thesc occasions, Wo turned off from 
the road at Brio, to visit a family at the Chitem 
de Grégy, in a prolly liltle park, A servant was 
waiting to conduct us there; and when wo reached 
the honse, we were shown through a suite of roons, 
to one whero tho family wero assombled to receive 
us, It consisted of the count and his lady; her 
sister, Mademoiselle Louise; her brother, ihe Comte 
Mienne, and his only daughler; the old barome, a 
friend from a neighbouring chitcau; and two priests, 
one of them e young Irishmen of the name of 
Williams, who had been there some years: we were 
told there wero several in that parl of Uie country, 
and that in general they wore greater favourites than 
their own priests, L was a porfcot stranger to all the 
party; but so great is the charm of Trench inanners, 
and so casy and kind was their welcome, that { scon 
fol quite at homo, Ouv two little gitls were pro- 
nounced to bo “ charmantes, viuiment gentilles,” and 
in oe little time wo wero all seated at an excellent 
ddjeuner & te fourchedte of Sh, flesh, and fowl, fuit 
and eggs, followed by tea and coffee; the former 
poured out by the count himself, through ono of the 
Hilde silver baskels that necd to be hung lo the old- 
foshioned teapots in England, ‘They wero all very 
lively, und, with the exeoplion of the old lady, who 
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was quite deaf, and ono of the pricats, talked incos-’ 
santly; they appeared to be a most happy and united 
fomily, and T liked their way of addressing each other, 
“mon frevo,” “ma swur,’ “mon ami,” &, We aro 
too apt to condemn ou more volatile neighbours as 
insincere, hecause they are so much more demonstra. 
tiva than ourselves, 1 have lived in habits of friend. 
ship and intimacy with many French people, and have 
not only experienced their kindness, but tested their 
sineerity on many occasions, and I believe thoy possess 
quite as much of the Jatler as we do, I yomember* 
one day, when we wero living at Nanci, an English 
lady calling upon me, and saying, “I havo just been 
to B—— (v country house aboub two miles distant), 
and the R—~—s have begged me to dine there to- 
day; it is a great dore, but they sad so much T really 
could not get off.” ‘The next day in. camo Mrs, R- —. 
What do you think,” sho said, “of that disngres. 
able Mrs. C-—---? she knew we were going to havo # 
dinner-party yesterday, and came out on purpose to 
he asked, and she staid so long, wo were obliged to do 
it in order to get rid of her!1?” So much, thought 
L, for Muglish sincerity in France, 
But to xetw’n to the Chateau Grégy. After brenk- 

fast the children wore taken out to be admired by all 
the old bonnes of the family, nd Madame de Q—~— 
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took me over her house, of the order ad arrange- 
ment of which sho might well be proud. They wisher 
us much do remain tho night, ab least; but we had 
made out our carte, and wore ansions Lo get on ‘Mw 
servants were all in the hall, “pow nous sonhaiter le 
bon voyage,” and our friends aecompanied us to the 
gates of the park, and stood watching us and waving, 
their handkerchiefs till we were out of sight, We 
hoped to havo reached Monterenu that night, but 
ier obliged to stop short al Panfon, a mero post- 
house by the side of the road. No tea was to bo had 
hore, and I do not suppose they are often called upon 
to take in travellers, TTawover, the good wou of 
tho house and her four daughtors mado up, by their 
willingness, for many deficioncies, Wo had soon a 
Ulazing wood fire on the hearth, and with milk, pote 
toes, and checso, and a chicken, which probably was 
killed as wo drove up to the door, we did very well, 
avelling is the best practiced losson for Coaching 
people (o accommodate thomselves fo eireumstanees ; 
and the sooner it is learnt the better, for theses who 
reckon on home comforts are sure (o be mistaken, 
Wo loft Panfon at daybreak uext moming, anil, pass- 
ing through Monteroau,~—-whero, in 1871, 2 sharp 
combat tool: place between the Fronch and the allies, 
~~we reached Villeneuve la Guyard to bioukfast. ‘Mie 
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Scine and the Yome unite at Montercan, and a 
bridge is thrown over them, Part of this was broken 
away during the engagement, and was repaired with 
wood, but we paid a trifling toll on crossing, which 
was to go towards rebuilding it, 

Tho next place of any conscquence was Sens, 
which, from the account given in the xoad-book, [ 
was disappointed with, As we only changed horses, 
I did not see the intovior of the cathedral, which con- 
tains the marble mausoleum of Louis XV. and his, 
queen; but the principal street through which we 
passed was horribly dirty, and the houses old and 
bad. At cach entrance of tho town is a heavy and 
formal gaic, Villoneuve le Roi, which we next came 
to, isa much better place. Iere we passed through 
two very handsome stone gateways, ab cach ed of a 
wide clean strect, and saw the outside of a beautiful 
Gothic church. ‘he road wo travelled over to-day 
possessed. no peouliar beauty, but the land wag well 
cultivated, and vineyards abounded. 

Joigny is rather a pretly place, built in the form 
an amphithentve, and with a wide and handsome ynay 
on the Yonne, which wo here crossed again, This 
place is famous for ils wine, and for a beautiful chi. 
teau above the town, erected by Cardinal Gondi. Jt 
was dusk before we reached Auxerre, and wo left it 
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too early tho next moming to svo anything of ihe 
place. ‘Cho roads dnmicdintely around it aro gaod, 
but before wo had gone many miles thoy hecame very 
bad, and ns ib was vory wot and cold, and the country 
extremely uninteresting, our day’s journey was Live 
some enough, TExcepting just about Lucy-le-Dois, 
where there is some fine wood, and 2 pretty variety 
of hill and dalo, I never saw a more hideous country 
than this part of 4a defile Mance:—tracis of fallow 
land for miles, without a particle of sroen or a tree ; 
Hardly 9 poplar to break the dull monotony of the 
scene, I was vory thankful for » couple of hows’ 
respite from cold and jolling, and a good breakfast 
of mutton chops (though they were seasoned with 
oniona), at Lucy-le-Bois, about twelve o’clock. 

‘The weather continued so bad that we closed the 
caléehe, ond suw nothing of the beautiful country the 
book speaks of about Avallon; beyond that, there 
was certainly nothing to admire, and £ do not think 
wo lost much by evening coming on some lime before 
we reachod Saulion, 

Tho next day was Sunday, aud, after {lures long 
days of incessant Wavelling, £ did indeed fool ib a day 
of rest, Tt is too small o village to have any place 
of Protestant worship; bat J folt hero, as T have 
done elsowhore in my waudorings, the comfort of that 
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assurance— Where ¢wo or three axe gathered Loge. 
ther in sy name, there om I in the midst of them.” 
There is groat abundance of gamo in this woodland 
disirict: wo dined on woodcocks and partridges of 
both kinds: the red-legged 1s vory white meat, but 
not equal in flavour to the grey. In the afternoon 
T. M. walked out in tho ficlds with a favourite setter 
we brought from England. Poor Tan, if she could 
havo said it, would, I daresay, often have wished her- 
self there in thig, month of October, instead of keeping 
up with the carriage, or resting, for want of a better 
place, on the trunks behind. 

Very much rofreshed by our Sunday’s rest, we 
started the noxt morning, and owr drive was as plea- 
santly difforont as possible from that on Saturday. 
The roads were good, the country beautiful; and we 
walked up several of the hills to onjoy il more. 

At Chissey, o little village whore wo stopped to 
change horses, they told us that wild gonts, wild 
boars, and wolves, were to be found in the dark foresix 
which surround the place, and plenty of fish in the 
strennms. I should think it would bo 72 vere paraidiso 
del cacciato a, 

A very pleasant drive of about twenty miles brought 
us to Autun. Tho situation of this town doca justice 
to the taste of those fine old Romans, in whose time 
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it was a considerable station, and some of their almost 
imperishablo works still exist here. ‘Tho hills of Mont 
du (Mons Jovis), Mont Dru (Mons Druidum), mid 
Mont Cenis, all three covered wilh fino wood, form a 
rich background, and tho river Arroux winds along 
the meadows to tho left. Wo ontered tho town 
through a gate of the same name—a heautifal speci- 
men of Roman architecture ;—it consists of a double 
arch for carriages, aid a smalloy ono on cach sido for 
foot-passengers ; above tho entablatiwe which sur- 
mounts the gate is a kind of gallery, seven arches 
of which still remain, ‘his gate is of the Corinthian 
order ; the pilasters which divido the arches ave fluted, 
and really appear as freshly chiselled ns if thoy had 
only been done a few yoars, ‘The gato of St. Anded, 
of tho Tonic order, we saw at a little distance on our 
vight, In tho miserable dirly streols through which 
wo drove after entering tho beautiful gato of Arronx, 
Lobsorved in many of tho houses and walls, aud in 
some of tho pig-styes, large hewn stones, sognwnts 
of arches, oud frngmonts of pillavs, which hind ono 
beon very dillevently placod ; and a round tower, sup- 
posed to have bolonged to a tonple of Minerva, now 
forma a part of the Abbey of St. Audrdde. ‘This 
last transformation is nothing uncommon; the cele- 
brated statuo of St. Poler ot Rome being nothing 
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more or Jess than Jupiter Tonans : the hand that now 
holds the keys once wielded tho thunderbolt, 

The now town of Autun, in which is the inn where 
we breakfasted, is airy and tolorably clean, and contains 
one good open square, with a pleasant walk on tho 
Boulevards outside, F. M. once spent a fortnight 
here with Mons, T——, brother to our friends at the 
Chiteau Grégy, who was sous-prifet of the place, and 
wont to see the famous glass manufactory, of which 
Captain Manby, so well known by name during the trial 
of Queen Caroline, was afterwards propricior, We 
saw in two or three places remains of the Roman 
wall which once surrounded the town, and obsoxved, 
in dviving oul, » curious pyramidical monument, 
called “ Piorre de Conus.” Tt is about sixty feot 
high, and formed of unhewn stones, joined together 
by a kind of whitish coment. It stands in the middle 
of the field of Urmes, about a quarter of o lenge 
east of the town, Tho view from tho top of the hill, 
which you ascond on leaving Anlun, quite delighted 
me. The present road is steep, but they are making 
anothor, which will make it moe gradual. The hills 
on every side wore covered with trees and brushwood, 
fine grey rocks in many places appeming through 
them; in the little dells were thatched farm-houses, 
almost English in their suxgness, with orchards and 
vineyards attached to thom. 
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Looking back, wo saw the town of Autun, with ils 
fine old gateways, and a handsome new building (a 
school) outside, and, beyond, tho three bewutifully 
wooded hills, rich at this time of the year in all Lho 
tints of autumnal scenery. ‘Jor some distance after 
we left Autun, we traced in different places remains 
of the famous Roman yoad, What magnificent notions 
must that people have had who ostablished such com- 
munications between their capital and their colonics | 
We saw in a field noar the road, in one place, an 
immenso stone in on upright position, like tho Druidi- 
cal remains in England and Troland. 

Aa we loft the neighbourhood of Autun, the beauty 
of the country diminished. About St, Bmiland’ it 
was onc complete vineyard, and as we approached 
Chilons it became quite flat, ‘Nhe Innd is well culti- 
yated and the roads good; and we wont tho poste 
from St. Ldyer to Chilons in a shorter lime than we 
had dono any other; could ib be the prestige of the 
name? Wo drove to tho Tldtel du Paro, which looks 
upon tho Saduo, and is considered one of tho best 
hotels in France. As wo iomnined here a day, in 
order fo take tho stoamer to ‘Lyons, tho following 
morning we went to seo tho Lospital of Bt. Laurent, 
on the*other side the riyor, which is a vory fine esta- 
blishment; and sttouded solely by women, Sistors 
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of Charity, who dovole themsclyes entiely to the 
care of their suffering follow-crentures, and really 
lookod most cheerful and happy in the consciousness 
of deing good, 

Chilons is a large and trading place; the quays 
extend for some distance along the river, and the 
atveets and shops are very good. The country around 
isa dead flat, and, though it may hardly secm ore- 
dible, Mont Blanc may sometitnes bo seen, The 
master of the hotel pomted it out to ue from the 
balcony of our room. ‘This, of course, can only bo in 
certain slates of the atmosphere, so we wero fortunate 
in coming in for it, 

‘Living, I should think, was cheap in this part of 
the country, to judge from the well-supplied market 
which we walked through, and our bill at the Hotel 
du Pare, ‘We had for dinner an excellent potage & ta 
vermicelle, boiled fish, ronst partridges, salad, pota. 
tocs, and Gruydre cheeso, with a dessert of grapes, 
pears, walnuls, and biscuits, and as much vin du pays 
as wo chose, and for this we paid nine francs, about 
7s. 4d, Compared with a very bad broakfast wo had 
at Bridport, the day“Bofore we left ngland, and for 
which wo were charged 10s, this was cheap indeed. 

Tho distanco from Chilons to Lyons is twenty-four 
levgues, and, in order to reach it before night, wo 
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were on board the Chilomnaise carly in the morning, 
Macon was the only place of any importance at which 
we stopped for a fow minutes to take in passongors; near 
to this town is tho famous abboy of Cluny, ‘Che wine 
made here is vory good, and it is tho birthplace of La« 
orotelle and Lamartine. The Sadne flows sluggishly on 
through a vich alluvial country; the banks are flat and 
dovoid of all interest until you come within a fow miles 
of Lyons, where they aro steep and wooded, and would 
be really beautiful but for the multiplicity of ugly 
buildings, grotesquo statues, and every deamiption of 
tea-garden abomination with which they are crowded : 
one would think all the bad taste of Lyons must have 
exhausted ilsolf in this direction. It was dark bofore 
we were lear of tho steamor, and found oursolves in 
the Ildtel do Provence, a very large, rambling, and 
rather comfortloss house, on the Place Belle Cour. 

* Tow places suffered moro than Lyons during the 
revolution; there was hardly a point wo tamed to 
that had mot its tale of blood duving that “reign of 
terror.” ‘The cathedral, one of the oldest in France, 
‘is of tho Saracenic slylo of architecture; and the 
church of Ainay is a xelio of antiquity. The diol 
Dieu, Hétel de Ville, and one of the theatres, are fine 
buildings, There is a vory ourioys old bridge over 
the Sadne, and the quays on both tivors form a mag- 
nificent promenade through the town. 
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. The Place Louis le Grand is handsome j -byt-some- 
of the:stiocts in the old town, into which wo:looked; 
wero drendfal;—so. narrow, and the houses: so: high, 
and withal so fearfully dirty, that you could-havélly seo 
to the ond ;—-and yet out of these sixects come the far. 
famed satins and brocades of Lyons, Well any it be 
said. that “one half-of the. world do not-know how 
thie dthor halflive,” “Little do the weavers’ of ‘them 
‘think of the wretched abodes where they were fabil- 
catediye A friend of mine, on putting ona new ‘silk 
dress, once said to alittle niece, just come.from Initia, 
“Well, Georgy; what do you think of this?” “Oh ! 
no be proud, Aunt Eliza,” replied the infant moralist, : 
“ worm made this,” foutlring hor dress, “ you made 
of mud.” 

© Being told by. one. of the most; loquacious lles. I 
ever met with even in France, who waited son us” 
ab thé: hotel, ‘that another famille Anglaise, wht 
Were tinthe house; were going :to'make' the -same 
trajet as ourselves ‘the next day,. from. Lyons to 
Avignon’ by the Bhdno, my: husband: sent up. his 
cad; which-was retirned by 9 visit from Col; Giinm 3 
and, ‘ous numbers “being nearly equal, it’ was soon 
arranged: that we should takepart. ‘of one of the 
“bdteaua de poste between us, ‘These. boats-are: very 
largo, but put together in the rudest way imaginable; | 
the force of the current carries them down inn ¢ouple 
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of days to ‘Avignin, bub ag it would také n month to 
drag them up against’ it, they are generally broken 
up-for five-wood when. the voyage is over. . Boiches 
govall round. them; and: tho:conixe is. coverad with 
aly: awning,:"»Wo: wero: :all: ontihe -quay from. whioh 
we wore: to embark. “by. six o'clock. - Ab ono end.of 
the boat: wera. some French country-people, the con. 
ducteur and his mon, and a’ paix. of little Calabrian 
liorses belonging to Col. G——; our luggngo oceu- 
piod:the centre; and, at. the’ other ond,. tho. garringe 
“and @ tolerably comfortable arrangement of seata for 
ourselves.” Tt was.a bright, clon, autumnal morning, 
and again we sav, looming large in the distance, * the 
Monarch of Mountains,” with “lis diadom of snow? 
The junction of the tivo rivers. is -vory-fing; buyt-ibds 
; baerye how long’ they. flow.on togethor 
posting to amalgamate——tha ‘bright: blue 
“Rhone, snd ‘the turbid waters: of tho: ‘Sndne, each 
: keoping thoir natural colour, till at lost thoy booome 
ONG Hw igure 4 
o-louded at angi. a small place. on the dght- 
sth river, - for our mid 
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a beautiful mmden; the other like a magnificent 
matron, ‘Tho banks of the Rhino rise nt onco from 
the nvor; in some places they axe considerably steop 1 
those of the Rhone, by receding, alford a much greator 
extent of landscape; aid the castles and ruins, though 
less frequent in occurrence, are of a grander character— 
dark and frowning, hke the mailed knights who used 
to issue from their portals, 

About eighteen miles after leavmg Lyons we came 
to Vieqne, near which is Mont Pilate, from whence, 
tradition says, Pontius Pilate precipitated himself, 
Be this as 16 may, Tbeheve ho onded his days at 
Vienne, which was then a Roman colony of consider- 
able importance, The remoins of a theatre, ampbi- 
theatre, and several traces of aqueducts, are to be 
seen here; and in the mver are atill the piles of an 
old Roman bndge, which must have led from the 
town to a fine castle on, the opposite side, After 
leaving Vienne, we passed undor tho faxions Cota, 
Rote, so woll known for its wine, and of which we 
drank a boltla in our boat, The river in this part is 
naviow, and the banks clothed with vineyards; but 
ut opens out again below, and, before reaching Valenoo, 
receives into its watera those of tho Iste, fresh from 
the mountains of Savoy, The sun was sotting glo- 
riously behind the western hills, and as the boatmep, 
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chanted their vesper hymu, accompanied by the splash 
of the oais, with which they usod occasionally to steady 
the boat where the current was more strong than usual, 
I thonght I had seldom delt anything moro onjoy- 
able. Talf our party wore asleep whon wo passed 
one place, where rocks, rising out of tho water which 
bubbled and foamed over them, rendered the naviga 
tion a little difficult; and T remembered it was pro- 
bably the very spot of which Madame do Sévigné speaks 
of the ‘rochers blancs” in “co diablo du Rhdno,” 
which liad so nearly upset tho boat of Madario do 
Grignan on ono of hor journoys to Provence. 

Valence is an old imegular town; its finest rum 
is that of the fagade of 2 fino Gothic onsilo, ‘Lhe 
name, we wore told by a I'vench soldior on board, was 
given in cousequéuce of a dispute among (he first set. 
tlovs as to the sito of their future town, which was to 
be determined by throwing a Inuce: the most skilful 
of the party hurled his with the exclamation, ‘Va 
Lanoo,” and tho name remained with tho rising otly. 
Ido not know whether hydropathy is in fashion ab 
Valoned, but no pationt of Dr, Gully cowd havo de 
sive ewatéen sfgedé than wore giveh us that wight; and 
aed ing syoull have been too long a pro : a, and tho 
ie Winot scont to glotel Anysothors, we rosigned 
ourdélvé fling higlitttorGo ‘withotl.! > ‘ 

BQ 
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Le was with aida: delight noxt morning wor fini 

a. bright: sun-tize, for we were: entering upon -olaggic. 
ground to‘all admirers of Madame do Sévigné.. "Those 

who havo never read them bofore, should look over her 

charming ‘letters: before descending the Rhone—pas- 

sages of. them wore perpetnally veourring to. me. The 

“Chateau Royal.de Grignan: qui. sent, hien los. aacions 

Adhémars” is:not within sight of the river; but, wo 

passed by Montelimart, at a little distance from. the 

loft bank, which isso often mentioned, ,gind from 

whence. sho dates one of her Jetters after leaving Gri- , 
guan. ‘We passed, also, to-day another vinoyard; cele- 

brated for its wine (the Cdten de 1’ Hermitage, near 

Drdme), and some ‘beautiful castles ;and flno bridges.’ 
T saé tho greater part of the day on the barouche-box 

of. Colonel G's carriage, and felt as if T could never 

the mignon ‘Prospect. on eithor, side. 










arches, ab a fow of which are. navi able, , 
‘the shifting of’ the:sand ‘after heavy floods, ag } 
‘to the bed: of hia" river: boing. here: full of rocks, ana 
the eurront there peoulinsly rapid, Madoine do Sévigns 
writes to her daughter,“ Je vous conjure, ma olidxe : 
enfant, si vous vous: ‘embarquez, de déscendre av, Pont 
Saint Bsprit ” and Mrs, G, and Thad mado the sue: 
stipulation. 
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Not knowing exactly when. we wore to “oxpeet this 

dangerous lovality, she got into hor onrringe, andiwas 

yeposing  vory quietly. with tho blinds: down 3 and T 
deacerid bo 





lispri * OF course it: is,” was the’, ‘anew, till I 
was fairly thrown off my guard: ° At-last-we came to 
one, and I thought I saw a:look of intelligence ‘pags 
between my husband. and the conductéur; but I said 
nothing; aa it was then too Inte to attempt to get Opt. 
eas a sound as of water rushing over a:vocky 
bottom ; 3 Wo sat quito still; tho boatmen lay-to ony 
their oars, and in lesa time than it takes me to write 
we bad shot through tho. arch, and: were - again 
ny. and looking back on’thie forisida. 
apiib!| "We laiidled aftorwarda to dine 
; little town of Bourg St. André; looked. up ut 
the lofty Roque Mauro (ona high cliff) on ovr right 
hand, ‘ond did tot rench Avignon till after the moon 
had boon shining: so some time on 
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beautiful in “ature i in- other places ; but it was with 
undiminished. adliation, of the: grandent oft tts 
seorlaryy 

Ab “Avignon .' one ‘bat to feel what the ovat midi 
is jrctheio i isa balminess in the nix, particularly. at 
night, to: which we avo’ unaccustomed in “our more 
northern. climes,’ Mais quels~ otangors,” - writes” 
Madame: de Sévigns, *qnels Inuvier-roses;: gt: de gre- 
nadiers | ils ne “eraignent: qie d'etre trop parfuinés. h 
jamais il.no's’ést vu un si bean pays ni si délicioux’;, 
yous comprenoz ses délices par cox d’Ltalio.”’ Wo 
found Madame ‘Pierron’s. hotel: 80 -coniforiaile that 
we cletermined to. remain a douplo of days,. and: I’ was 
glad tobe able to walk about this fine old city,:ao full: 
of historic intorest... The houses, which aro all built 
of stone, have a greater air of comfort about thom than. 
is poy: seon in Frances the’ streets. are tolevably 








try, ‘Inia Hike a map at ‘you fo» “we'fo lowed. from, 
thero the course of the anighty Bhone for: many miles, 
There is: nother fine’ view. of tho town, and ‘of tho 
boulevard which suntounds it, from avery long bridge 
thrown: across. the xiver,. Of aourse: wo visited: the - 
tomb, of Toure, ine what: was once tho church of ‘the.. 
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Cordeliers; but. which is now tumed: into: a. garden 
within: the walla: five small oypress-trees surround 
“the stone, ..6 wag in the church of St, Clot Petrarch 
: first saw ‘het, gnd'in’ tho. samo church. ‘ab: the game 
roux sventy-One! yeoys, afterwards,“ -gotte. lumidre 
Tog,” he writes, “ce solail a: .quithé lo. monde 
od" il brilloit?’: I never snw. moro beautiful grapes 
than those this gardon produces.’ I.must again. quote 
from Madame de Sévigné :—" Los museats sont comme 
des grains @ambre, qué l’on pout croquer, et qui vous 
forgient fork: bien tourner Je. t6to, si yous or manger 
sans mesure; parceque c'est .comme ai‘lon buvait a 
potits traits du plus oxquis vin de St. Laurent.” 
* A. lovely evening olosed a beautiful day, and wo sat 
vout:.till Jate in-th baloony; au-promior-of the. 1étel 
: se init down, into: a. oourt planted 









ppavted there : from our agreeable follow-travellera 
Oolonel and Mrs. Gi, a8 our. roads. no longer lay ‘ta. 
other, They wore to start in the morning for Nico, 
fend we ie ovens out paula to Morseilled TLb may 
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mid-day,—descending from the carnage at the little 
inn. of “Les deuw Lanres,’? (query, Who was the 
second?) and declinmg both a dinner under its roof 
and the company of a guide, we pursucd onr way up 
the narrow valley through which the Sogue, now a 
httle brook, threads ils way from the source of those 
“ chiare fiesche dolce acque,” which have been so im- 
mortalized. ‘The bed of the stream is covered with a 
kind of long and beautifully green moss; on one side 
are the “ vorde colle,” of which the poet speaks, now 
covered with vines and olives; and on the other, rocks 
rose almost porpendicularly to a considerable height. 
The fountain itself is in a sort of natural grotto, quite 
impervious to the rays of the sun, and tho water is 
exquisitely cool and clear. After emptying our litle 
basket of provisions, and taking a draught of the 
“water, and afler our favourite dog (oh, pofanation of 
the shade of Law!) had enjoyed a plungo “ ove lo 
belle mombra posn colci,” wo prepared to relwan by 
the path on the opposite sido of the ono by which wo 
had come up, 

We wero alvoady within sight of some houses he- 
longing to a paper-mill at the entrance of the valley, 
and saw a woman from ono of Lhe windows beekoning 
lo us to come on, aud pointing to the cliff above, 
Tn the course of another minute a large block of stone 
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chopped on our path: Mrs, 2, with our youngost 
child in hor arms, was 2 step or two in frout-—we so 
near behind, that thero was lille more than 10m for 
it just Co fall bolween us. We hastened on to the 
house; but the people, alarmed, I suppose, al my hus- 
band’s dotcmination to bring the whale thing before 
the préfet, would give no further caplanation, and 
pretended the stone had beon precipitated by sone 

sheep grazing at the top, where the carth might be 
loose, &c, But it was no “ rolling stone” which so 
nearly put an end to our wanderings ; it was ovidontly 
thrown by no friendly hand, and we had every 1eason 
to supposo it was that of the sinister-looking landlad 
of “ Les doux Laures,” whose dinner and services we 
had declined: he was not to be found whon we 
reached the inn; was gono, thoy said, to a commune 
al some distance; and as there was little chunco of 
golting any satisfaction, we got into the carriage and 
pursued owr way, wilh renowed thankless to Hiw 
whose protecting ann had beon so moreifully extended 
over us in tho valloy of Vauclueo, Tiltlo of beanty, 

and less of poetry, scoms to oxist among its inha 
bitmils, who appeared to think tho great attraction of 
tho place consisted in tho particularly Jarge ecle which 
are caught in the Sorguo, and which, thoy said, people 
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came from miles round to eat! Nothing more of 
incident happoned this day. 

We did not reach Pont Royal, which is only o 
post-house by the rond-sido, till betwoon eleven and 
twelve, and it was bad honring that they wore quite 
full. We wore so tied that we would have slopt in 
a barn rather than go on, and fel exacedingly obliged 
to a courior of Lady C-—— (who was on hor way to 
the baths of Aix), who gavo up his room to us. 
One thing you are always sure of in France, be the 
vost of the accommodation ovor so indiflerent—a good 
clean bed and plenty of linon; evon in the small 
cabarets we were obliged 1o put up at, thoy always 
gave us table-napkins. We broakfasted the following 
morning at Aix, famous for its minoral springs, and 
also as being the fist Roman settlement in France, 
The hotel stands in a very wide handsomo stroct- 
more, indeed, like » “place” than a strect; and, if I 
mistake not, the remains of an old Roman rond are to 
be seen very near. Leaving Aix, we passed through 
Lambese, whore Mounsiour de Grignan usu to go, ex 
qualité de grand seignowr, to atlend the assemblde des 
dtats généraue, The rest of ow: drive to Marseilles 
was nothing remarkable, As we approached tho const 
the soil became chalky, and the country more barren, 
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Qlive and juniper trecs had taken the place of tees 
of o brighter folinge, and F frequently observed the 
cypress by tho rond-side, which, perhaps from associa 
tion, struck mo as having a gloomy offect, 

Wo rogchod Maracilles in tolerable time, and drove, 

as we had boon recommended, io the 1Ldtel des m- 
*perems, Ruc Cannebitres, tho mastor of which had 
been chef de cuisine to one of the Allied Powers, md 
whose good table proved ho had not forgot his art. 
Marseilles is one of the ancient citics of Vrance, and 
used to be known as “tho Athons of Gaul:” it is 
slill of much importance, both as a sea-port and as # 
placo of great forsign irado, As usual, the old pmt 
of it is dity and wrotched, but there are many fine 
streets, and squares, and public buildings, in the now 
town ; still T did not admire i¢ s0 much as T had done 
places of less consideration. It might be, Uat tivico 
saw it under ciroumstances of much local depression — 
once undor the visitation of cholora, and this summer 
the small-pox had raged in it like a plaguo, Mar. 
soilles has suflerad grontly from opidemics. ‘The great 
plague which dovastaled 3) in 1720, and the noble 
self-doyotion of Monsieur de Belzunco,  Mnrseilles’ 
gaod bishop,” will Jong bo remembered, The Wnglish 
congul’g family, with whom wo dmed, gave ug a inc- 
lancholy history of the fatal effects af the small-pov. 
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Many houses wero shut up in consoquence, as the fa- 
milies had gone into the country, ‘The villas around 
the town are extremely numerous, and some of thom 
have beautiful gardons; every ono who can afford it 
has one of these Jastides, as they are called, for the 
gummor. 

The cathedral is a curious Gotlric edifice, said to* 
be built on the ruins of a Temple of Diana, Tho 
botanical gardens aro very extensive, and boautifully 
laid out, Wo walked, or rather climbed, one evening, 
up a hill outside the town, on which is built a chapel, 
called “ Notre Dame de la Garde.” It commands a 
magnificent view, not only of the town of Mavrsoilles 
and all the surrounding country, but of the busy port 
below, and the far-stvetching waters of the bluc Medi- 
terranean, and is peculiarly resorted to by sailors be- 
fore ind after their distant voyages, It was hung 
with votive offerings of every descriplion, commemorn- 
tive of doliverance from many perils by sea. 

At this timo there woro no sleamors betweon. this 
port and Malta, and being disappointed in obtaining 
a passage which we ought to have had in tho go- 
vernor’s yacht (thon about to reburn to the island), 
we freighted a small vessel, which bad been used ag a 
packel, and was then lying in the port of Marsoilles, 
‘The ordinary passage was one of five or six days; wo, 
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thereforo, Inid ina slock of the lecessary provisions, 
made a few more purchases from the well-storoid shops 
of Marseilles, and, in happy ignorance of our future 
fate, embarked in tho Susan, in the aflernoon of the 
sb of Novembor, Our first oxperienco of the Metli- 
torranean F shall give in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NOVEMBER on THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


“ And tho winds 
Burst thro’ their bonds of adamant, and lashed 
The weltering ocean, tint so Intely lay 
Calm as the slambers of a cradled ohild, 
‘To a demonine’s mndness,”—ALanto Warts. 


Tru harbour of Marseilles might almoat be called o 
small salt-water Inke: it runs up into the Innd for 
about half a milo, and is a quartor of a mile wide; the 
entrance does not oxeced above a hundred yards, being 
confined by projecting rocks, on which are built two 
forts, known os the Chateau @IP and tha Chateau 
@Or. We went on board, expecting 1o have sailed 
that day, but it happoned to be “Le Toussaint,” a 
great fostival in the Romish church, which our enptain 
thought a sufficient exense for not woighing anchor 
till the following morning. ‘Tho harbour of Maracilles 
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is snid to be capablo of containing 1,200 vessels, but 
is not of sufliciont depth to float ships of war, Lron 
the absonce of tide in tho Medilorrancan, its waters, 
which recoive all tho drains, &e., of the town, axe ox 
cecdingly offensive, Surely such a body of stagnant 
wator, occupying such a contral position in it, must 
greatly contribute 10 the frequont epidemics which 
prevail, What with the very bad sincll, and the 
incessant ringing of tho bells in all the churches 
around us, wo havo no very plonsaut recollection of the 
port of Mavscillos, Marly tho following inorning we 
clearod it, and had then an opportunity of judging of 
the accuracy of Vernet’s viow, which we had so much 
admired ab the Louvre. ‘Lhe wind boing against us, 
we did not mako much way, and it was not till even- 
ing closed in that we quito lost sight of the olevatetl 
chapel of  Notro Dame do la Garde.” Tho two noxt 
days it was oxceodingly rongh, and we made but little 
progress. ‘Che vice-consuls ab Mavsnillos, who wore 
agonts for our vossol, had promised nen British cap. 
lain ond evow; bub we found tho one had novor sailed 
in that capacity before, and the othor wore Mallesa. 
By a misorabla subterfuge, saying thoy wore British 
subjects, Mossrs, Mocklenburgh and Richardson trigtl 
1 oxcuse themsolvos for this broach of frith; and as 
our time now wes fns¢ drawing to 9 closo, we had no 
alternative but to take them. 
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The Maltese ave notoriously bad sailors; thoir great 
word atsea being “ appoggiare,” which is tantamount 
to what we should call “hugging the land.” Thoy 
have little notion of steoring by the compass; it is 
from point to point thoy take their reckonings, and 
into these w-scaworthy hands we were now com- 
mitted. It was little wonder, then, that, aftor beating 
about at the merey of tho winds for somo days, we 
missed stays in endeavouring to weather o headland 
off Toulon, and were in tho greatest dangor. ‘The sen 
was running mountains high ; the captain had loat all 
command, both of himself and his men, who, instead 
of listening to orders, were calling upon the Virgin 
and all the Saints to come to their aid, whilo they 
were letting the ship fast drive upon tho rocks. There 
was no time for ceremony, and my husband, taking 
his pistols on deck, declared he would shoot the first 
man who did not instantly obey. ‘This brought them 
a little 10 thoir senses, and, afler much diMeulty and 
far more noise from our six Maltose sailors than would 
have beon heard among a hundred Mnglish ones in o 
similar situation, wo succeeded in casting anchor in 
a fine natural bay 10 the west of Toulon, opposite the 
little fishing village of Bendol, 

As there was every appearance of the storm con- 
tinuing, and the prosecution of our voyage was thore- 
fore impossible, my husband went ashore in the little 
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sboat, with the captain and threo of the men, to see 
whot accommodation could bo found. ‘hey might 
have beon away an hour, but it appeared more like a 
month: it was a dark, cold, cheorless bth of Novem. 
ber ;--ono man aud a boy alone were left on board ; 
and it was only by fixing my ayes steadily on some 
object on shore that I could satisly myaclf we were 
not drifting away into that stormy sea, At last they 
returned, and we wore conveyed to Innd, glad onongh 
to get there after what we had suflerod, Tho only 
rqbaret in the village gloricd in the sign of tho Lion 
VOr, and to this we bent our steps: oue room, of very 
noderate dimeusions, was all the accommodation it 
forded, and into this wo wore ushered, with the worst 
rossible grace, by tho landlady, She was a perfect 
Tecate in appearance, and did not belio her louks, 
Che firsé thing thet raised her indignation was a re- 
tuest for some warm water, for a bath for tho chil- 
tren ; such a thing had never been hoard of, und she 
vont down atnirs grumbling and scolding the whole 
ray. ‘Lhe housy was built so close upon the sea, thot 
nything we threw down from our window would tall 
irootly inlo itj;—in all but the motion, wo were al- 
iost ag much at sea in it as in the Susan, ‘Phe vil- 
ige consiated of ono long dirty alroct, stretching 
long the shore, and our daily walk was out at one 
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ond or the other. My husband extonded his by ram- 
bling over tho ling of hills, which wero immailiately 
behind the village; and sometimes, like Robinson 
Crusoe, he paid a visit to tho slip, and brought back 
any little thing we might require, or some of our 
books, to help to wile away the timo, 

The wine and olive are the only vegetation to be 
sean about Bandol: from. the former an excellent red 
wine is made, little inferior to port, and several Dutch 
vessels in the bay wore busily omployed in taking it 
off, Beyond these hills was a wide range of compa- 
ratively barron country, affording only » scanty pas- 
turage for the goats that browsed upon it; of cattle, 
we saw none, ‘There are few things more wicomfort- 
able than to find yourself reduced to your Inst shilling 
in a remote corner of a distant land, and this was our 
case at Bondol. Nover anticipating the necessily for 
money until we landed in Malte, we had taken no 
more on board with us than what happened to remain 
of our last draft, ‘This was nemly exhausted; and 
how were we to gob more where there was no such 
thing even asa post? At last I, M. dotorminad on 
going over to Toulon, and, having hived a horse, sot 
off on a weary rido there and back of moro than thirty 
miles: he came back in the evening lived aud silent, 
After a little time,  Whoro is the money?” said T, 
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and he held up tho emply bag! Toulon not being 
namod in our letler of credit, the bankers ad refused 
to advance a sous, ITowover, ext morning, a goad- 
natured little consul lent us tionty dollars, and a 
butcher having occasion to go ovor Lo Marsoillus 0 day 
or two after on business, we wore able to ropay him at 
once by an order on the banker there, Ido not know 
whether it bo an established fact in nalural history, 
that sea-sickness is among the ills that foi as woll oa 
« flesh is heir to.” ‘With our stock of provisions from 
Marseilles we had inken four couple of chickens. ‘Cho 
poor creatures looked almost as woe-begone as our- 
selvos when wo landed at Bandol. The old latly of 
the Lion d’Or had some in her dasse cour, which wore 
faitening pour les noces of ono of hor daughters, My 
husband exercised his diplomatic powers in offecting 
an exchange, and, lest sho might rotract, it was no 
sooner a fait accompli than he had them all killed, 
knowing it would bo hotter to cat cold chicken for a 
week than embark our unhappy poultry again, md wo 
felt no compunetion ab gelling al least a couple of 
good meals out of this hoyid temmagant. Ona com. 
plaint that was mado ono day to hor husband, who was 
a quist sort of man, of somo incivility, he shragyod 
his shoulders, and suid, “ Muis, monsieur, quo voulez. 
vous? ostaca qua vous 16 sayez pas Io proverbe, /?r0- 
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vongtle lrutale ?” Wo could say no more, for he was 
surely more to be pitied than we were. It is a curions 
thing, but one I have often observed, and higher 
authorities, 1 believe, have made the same reflection, 
that often in the most beautiful seonery tho human 
race appears io be the most degraded. Wo expe- 
yionced this at another time oll down the banks of tho 
Rhone; we found it to bo the same in that exquisite 
country between Gacta and Itri; we had on instance 
of it at Vaucluse; and the people of Provence, in 
general, ave a very different raco from tho time 
when 
*Gaily tho troubadour touched his guitar, 
As ho was hastemng home fiom the war, 


Singing, ‘ Tom Palestine Iuther I come, 
Ladyo love, Jadya love, welcome me home.’ ” 


. We had beon thirteon days wind-bound at Bandol, 
when we were woke one night by aloud rapping at 
the door, and the voice of the captain, calling: ont, 
“ignore! Signore! il vento 6 favorevolo, bisognn 
partire.? We had heen too long wishing 40 go, to 
make long delay; our poor litle children were taken 
up from their bods; our adieus were soon mado ab tha 
Lion d’Or, and we groped ou way in tho darkness 
down to the shore, where the little boat was in wait- 
ing, and in which we had to go zather more than a 
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mile, between twelva and one o’clock, in the open sea, 
before we reached the vessel—~such a nocturnal oxpe- 
dition, on the 18th of November, as J hope never to 
repeat, j 
As our ship, impelled by the favourable gale, was 
ploughing through the waters, the captain exclaimed, 
with oxultalion, “Cammina la Susan!” and 1 wont 
down into the cabin, hoping that two or three days ab 
farthest would “ bring us to the haven where we would 
be.” ‘When daylight came wo had loat sight of the 
iron-bound const of Toulon, but daylight brought 
with il a disngreeable discovery. We found thet while 
we were on shore the sailors had helped themselves to 
our provisions, of which they had taken the lion’s 
shore! for this aggression on tho high sens there 
was no redress; and really theso poor mon, who only 
acted on one of the first principlos of naturo, “ solf- 
preservation,” wore less to be blamed than those who 
had sent thom ont so badly provided. Wo had 
brotight a little with us from Bandol, but il would have 
heen as nothing oa slarving crew ; and T really do nat 
know what we should have done, if mogt fortunately 
the noxt day we had not fallen in with some Mreneh 
vesstla roturning from taking supplics to the fect 
that was at that time off Navarino, Our boat was 
_ lowered, and my husband and the captain went along. 
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side thoir convoy, which was a ship-of-wax, and told 
them our siluation, ‘They immediately gave e supply 
of becf, biscuit, &e., taking a receipt for tho same, 
and an order on the underwriters of tho Susm, who 
wore obligei to doftay the expenso; and whon thoy 
heard there wero-children on board, thoy kindly or. 
dered a basket of dates as a present. 

The weather, which had so far been favourable, 
now changed. TI nover shall forget the angry look of 
the sky that evening, before I went below for the night, 
The sun was setling ina bunk of clouds, heavy masses 
wero gathering all around, and the wind was blowing 
in those short fitful gusts which gonorally presage a 
storm, and before morning it blew n heavy gale from 
the south-east. Tor three days and nights I nover left 
my mattrass, which was stretched on the floor of the 
cabin; bub even ¢here was something to be learnt-—L 
ascorinined, in propeid person, val sull-water docs 
not give cold. Many times, in those three tortble 
days of storm and tompest, wo were perloatly 
drenched, without the power of changing to dry 
things, and yet uo one was tho worse for it aflor- 
wards; and never did I so fully appreciato the beauty 
of the 107th Psalm, or feel the truth, that it is “those 
who go down into the sea in ships, and oceupy their 
business in deep walers—thoso men sce the works of 
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the Lord, and his wonders in the deep; for ab This 
word the stormy wind arvisoth, which lifteth wp the 
waves thereof”? I yemember one moment of dreadful 
agony, in which, as some one has snid, “one seemed 
to live a thousand yonrs.” Our obiildren had been 
carried on deck for a little frosh air (for the hateh- 
ways were obliged to be down), and, with Mrs. R., 
were fastened on {o one of the hen-coops, ‘Their 
father had left them for a minule to see if T wanted 
anything, when the vessel gave a tremendous lurohi, 
which was followed by a drendful seream, Of course, 
we thought nothing loss than that all wore carricd 
overboard, {Le rushed to the fout of the companion- 
Indder as fast as the boxes of tin which (illed the 
main-cabin would allow ; and the inexpressillo volief 
of hearing that it was only a favourite doll which had 
found a watory grave I cannot desoribe. 

The vessel in which we wore, and which had been 
built for » packet between Marsoilles and Malta, hnd 
been confiscated for smuggling tobacco, and, ug we 
afterwards found out, had romained long enough in 
the foul waters of the former port to gel quite wilt 
for sailing, from the dirty state sho waa in, As it 
seemed impossible to proceed, we wore obliga again 
to “ appoggiore,” and Sardinia boing te neareat lmid, 
it way resolved 10 make for it, Our jibboom had been 
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carried away, and our sails were so splil, that we were 
almost under bare poles, In this slate, happy wore we 
when, ahout mid-day of tho 24th, wo clearod tho bar 
al the ontrance of the harhow of Qngliayi, and an- 
chored safely within it A mumbor of pict uresyne- 
looking boats soon put off to hail us; among them, 
one with tho English consul, My, Bomeoster, on board, 
Coming fiom Marsoilles, which was infoolod with 
small-pox, we found wo were hable to a quarantine of 
ten days! My husband, however, was allowed to 
meet the authorities of the town at the Pulatorio, and 
what with his representations, our intermediate puri- 
fiention at Bandol, and perhaps a little curiosity on 
the part of the natives to sco an Tnglish family, we 
were adintted to pratique that evening, We took 
care to throw overboard the basket of dates given by 
the good-natured Mronch officers, for had such a proof 
of communication with the Hast been found upon us, 
we might nob have beon liberaled so easily, Once 
more, theofore, we thankfully found ourselves again 
on terva firma, 
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CHAPTER V, 


SARDINIA. 


“Torra saun, o gonorativa,’—BAOnIAVELE, 


In those days of modern travel and rapid motion, it 
is, porhaps, diffioult to find a placo which has not been 
visiled and described by somo of our nomad country. 
people, ‘The “ Grand Tour” of our forelathors, per- 
formed once in a man’s life, through Franco, Switzer. 
land, and Italy, by the aid of a heavy berlino and 
relays of rope-lackled horses, is now inkon as a walk 
by our young academicians during the long vacation. 
Russia, Turkey, and Groceo, como within tho compass 
of a summer tour; while the ITellespont is crogsod, 
the seven churches of Asin (or their sites) are visited, 
ond Jerusalem itself ia the objeot of many an enthn- 
sinatio tra¥eller, Persia, Thibet, and oven the Oclestial 
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Empize, are invaded, “ Lands classical and snered” 
become familiar to most of us; and the vasl plains 
of “tho Pampas” axe traversed ag a “ride.” Bub 
while steam (like the old woman in tho fuiry tate) 
supplies us with seven-longue boots, both by land and 
sen, 10 the most romote punts of tho known world, 
there aro still some places not far distant which appenr 
to havo been overlooked, and of these (until tho in. 
teresting account published of it in 1827 by Captain 
Smith, R.N,) thé considerable island of Sardinia may 
be said 10 have been one; aud possessing, as it does, 
the advantages of casy communication with the Con- 
tinent, the capabilitics afforded by fine harbours, and 
the resources of great natural productions, ils atate of 
comparative barbarism is the more extraordinary, 

The accidents of wind and weather, which f have 
already described, made mo a visitor on its shores the 
year after Captain Smith’s book was published; and 
as it venders any further desoription superfluous, J 
meroly (as one of the fow Mnglish-vomen who have, 
perliaps, beon in tho island) offer a Lew vorarka, mado 
at the timo, on its general appenrance, and tho sociaty 
of Cagliari, which, through tho kindnoss of tho Jinglish 
consul (the late George Bomecstor, lisq.%), T was en- 


* Mr, Bomecster dicd n few years emee from an attack of fever, 
incidental to tio connfry, which cmried hn off m o fow daye, during 
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abled to make duzing a slay of sisteen days, while our 
stoxm-Lossed vessel, undor his able siperintendence, 
was put into a state somewhat more séaworthy than 
that in which we had sailed from Marsoillos, 

Tio appoarance of tho town from the sca is striking. 
Built on a vising ground, the houses, which are large 
and constructed of stone, appear to sand on terraces, 
olevated one above the other, and crowned by the 
ciladel in the céntre, interspersed with patches of 
green; while orange and lemon treos, with their white 
blossoms and golden fruit (for it was late in Novem. 
her), gave agreeable relicf to the whole. But, like 
many other southorn towns, this favourable impression 
wears off on a neavor approach. ‘The Custeddu, or 
Castle, the Marina, which skirts the sea, Stampace, or 
Villa Nova, constituie the modern Caglinri, which 
contains about 80,000 inhabitants. Tho citadel is 


the abyoncg of his family in England, To tho oul ond intolligonce 
with which he disohurged tho duties of tua silnation for a pmiod of 
four-and-lwvonty yeaa, amplo witness can bo borne by all who viailed 
Sardinia during (hat timo, bul, owing to his limited salmy and the 
Reveasaly oxponsos {o which ho wos liablo, he waa unable (o make 
any provision for hia family. Tt ia to bo wished, in a country like 
England, that somo means wors provide for affording something 
more than a mere geatuity to (he widows and orphans of those whoro 
lives have heon spent in faithful and hououridle sorvica, anil whose 
Month has boon necelorated by tho trying dircumatancss of thoir 
position. 4 
FR 
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alvongly fortified ; the atroals loading up to it are so 
steop that no carriages are available, and walking is 
very fatiguing. Ilowever, from their being narrow, 
and tho houses high, a “shady side” may always be 
found, excep! undor a meridian sun; but the open 
gulters before the doora, and the clothes-lincs ox« 
tended amicably from one window to another, over the 
heads of the passongora, make a walk anything but re- 
feeshing to the senses, Tho court, nobles, and Sardes 
of distinction, dwell in tho castle. The Marina on- 
swors 0 our City, being (with the oxception of the 
foreign consuls, who find i, more convenicnt, and tho 
arms of whose respective governments are rudely cm- 
blazoned over their gorées-cockdres) inhabited exclu. 
sively by merchants, 

‘Wo were lodged in what, I suppose, was the frst 
hotel of the placo, and which was lilorally open Aouse 
all the twenty-four hours. Tho first night, what be. 
tweon the floveo attacks of swarms of mosquitoos and 
tanti altri, ond the perpetual whirring sound of tho 
favourite game of morva in an adjoining room, sloop 
was out of the question, evon lo the most weary; and 
I was wondoring what time these meridionalt look to 
yest, but soon found it was a very difforent arvange- 
mont with thom to what Alfred mado it. At any time 
of the day or night,.when he feels so disposed, and 
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without any previous coremony, the Sarde, wrapping 
his sheep-skin oy cloak about im, and with no sofler 
bed than a wooden bench or the floor, Ancds that 
‘balmy sleep” which is ofltimes denied “to a king,” 
‘The dinnet-hour in Cagliari is two o’clock, and to this 
meal it is not the fashion to invito ladies; but, with 
the ihermomotor at 92°in the shnde, T thought it 
“a custom more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance,” and I was quite satisfled only to join in the 
ovoning parties given by tho authoritios, out of com- 
pliment o our consul, who, with his amiable wifo, 
appeared to be greatly respected by all ranks. ‘The 
tables, I was told, wore loaded with all kinds of native 
and foreign delicacies, What I saw of the cooking 
appeared to me too rich and heavy for our English 
taste, though the wild-boar, dvossed with the agro 
dotea sauce (a happy combination, as it name implies, 
of sweet and acid), and a sort of ercam, made of eggs 
and wine, called santaion, might bo approved of by 
Monsicur Soyer himself. 

The nalivo ladics avo vory ignorant, hardly over 
looking into n book; and thoiy convorsation turns 
upon nothing bat dress, and the affairs of their uoigh- 
bours, whom they watch from thoiy windows the 
greater part of the day. ‘Nor is tho want of mental 
cultivation af all compensated for by their personal 
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attractions, ‘Thoy are, gonerally speaking, about the 
middlo height, heavy figures, and with comploxions 
nol, dark, or olive, or oven daway, but positively pale 
orange! When full dressed, they wear sever pellicoats 
(of six or seven breadths cach) of the fuest cloth, a 
rich scarlet or geranium colour, ond bordered with 
gold or yellow. ‘No stays, but a long binder of coarse 
calico confines the waist, and over il is worn a tight- 
laced boddice, with very full white sleeves. A little 
fantastic apron, and a veil thrown over the back of the 
head and falling on the shouldors, completes a costume 
which would bo becoming to any‘but 2 Sardo beanty, 

‘Pho dresses of tho people nro vory picturesque, 
every trade being distinguished by a different ono, 
That of the butchers is pavtioulorly handsome, and on 
a gala day is worth from £60 to £60 of our money, 
from tho quantity of silver Inco and buttons with 
which it is adorned; many of these descond from 
father to son, ‘Tho shepherds wear dressed sking, 
with the fur or wool outside, made into a sort of 
tunic, with o scarlet dervefta, ox cap. Many of them 
carry a vory long gun; and all the peasantry go armed 
with a sharp kmife, stuek in the girdle, which is too 
often used in their frequent and soldom bloodless 
quarrels amongst themselves; but a slrangor, and 
partioularly an Muglishmon, is in no danger, oxcept, 
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indeed, in travelling through the country, he should 
go to the inns, instead of availing hinself, of the ac- 
commodalion of tho private houses that lie in his 
ronda impeachment of his hospitality which the 
itascible Sarde could noi easily forgive. 

Tho country abounds with game; they have no 
pheasants, bub parlridges, snipe, woodcocks, haves, 
quails, &o. &e., and Inst, and least, though not 
Jenst good, thrushes, which feed on the myrile-berries, 
and are dressed with the trail like woodcocks. One 
morning & manzoni, or famingo, was sont us as 
a present; ii measured exactly six feet from the tip 
of tho beak to the end of the claw, and the plumage 
was fiom the palest shade of pink to tho decpest 
geranium. Theso begutiful birds congrogate in flocks 
of some hundods, but ato vory difleult to gel near : 
thoir movements, whon. sebh from a distanco, resemble 
a regimbnt of sdldiors, and they advanco in regular 
coltmns, with skiimtishers soni on before, ag if te 
rogonnoilo, 

The prickly pear, a specimen of which may be 
seon in U8 print of the Cosiume dOssiori, grows 
abundantly through tho island. Taken out of the 
thick husk in which ié iv onclosed, and put into the 
coldest water before it iv sent to table, it is rather a 
refreshing frail ; but woe be to any one who attempts 
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to gather it without being sullicionily dofondad against 
the almoat imporcoptible thorns which guard its leaves, 
and which are so casily detached, ns to givo riso to 
the idea that thoy aro drawn out by mero atiraction. 
To take them out is impossible ; but, through that 
beautiful provision im nature, by which the bane and 
antidote are so often found together, a handful of 
carth rubbed in, will immodintely remove them, 

‘We went one day to the museum: the birds axe 
ill-proserved, but tho fishes ore beautiful, and the 
collection of minerals vory fine, Quantities of coral 
and some rare shiclls are found on tho const; and wo 
saw ono specimen of tho Pinna ‘nobdidis, with a tuft 
of fine silky hair hanging from it, about fifteen inches 
long, and were told they sometimes reached twenty. 
seven inches, Gloves have been manufactured of this 
beautiful material; but thoy would be, as Queen 
Blizaboth said of the first woven silk stockings that 
wore presented to her, “marvellous delicate wear.” 
‘Various ores and precious slonos, particularly amo. 
thysts, cmovalds, horyl, and topaz, axe found in the 
mountains, but tho mines have never béen worked 
to bring in the return they might do. 

Tho kindness of General Roborti, tho military 
governor, having placed his carriage at our disposnl, 
wo drove out one syening with tho Consul and his 
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lady, to the villago of Quart, about four miles from 
tho capilal; tho suxrownding villages within a cortain 
distance being thus called Quindd, Decind, &o. ke. 
Being tho aflernoon of n saints day, tho congrega- 
tion wore just coming out of church as wo arrived. 
Human skulls and thigh-bones are imbodded into 
the atrium and walls of the churchyard, 2 decoration 
not uncommon in Sardinia. The women walked 
along, not with the stately grace of the Spanish 
matrons, but with thoiy hands folded stiffly before 
them, and looking neithor to the right nor loft, with 
very much the air of performing penance, Wo drove 
to the house of ond of the principal farmers, which 
consisted of « great number of rooms, all on the 
ground-floor, opening into a wide corridor, which 
looked upon a large court, Tho servants were pur- 
suing their different household occupations, super- 
intended by the padrona, and three or four grown- 
up daughters, ono of whom was to bo married in a 
few days: T was aorrp not to be able to aco tho core 
mony, which was to be on o seal corresponding with 
the woalth of tho partios; but wo wore shown tho 
trousscan and tho xooms which were propared for 
the yaung couple. ‘The children and single people 
in a family novor sloop but on the floor, so that few 
beds are 1o bo seen, and they are covered with brocade 
£8 
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in a way that looks more gorgeous than comfortable, 
with fine embroidered pillows, edged with laco, laid on 
the outside, 

The Uomo o Donna Campidanese” in the print® 
ave & newly-marricd couple just reluning Srom 
church, in all their wedding “ galanteria.” ‘This 
ceremony, as well as that of the provions courtship 
aud betrothal, are well described by Captain Smith, 
whose ‘interesting book I would recommend to any one 
who wishes for a further account of this curious people. 

One room we looked into was quito perfumed 
by the largo clustoxs of the grape, of which the 
Malvasian wine is made, which wore hanging up to 
dry; in this state they will, keep the whole winter, 
and, with the very sour “bread made in the county, 
they form a principal article of food. 

The Campidano is ganerally understood to mean 
tho large plain bolweon Cagliari and Orislano, but is 
applied to other fruitful tracls in difforont parta of 
the island, Oviori and Sassari, of which costumes 
are given, are of the number of these, Callus is 0 
mountainous district, and-Alghoro, tho walls of which 
are seen in tho print, is a fortifiod town, founded carly 


* The publication of the sketches intended to accompany this 
little voluma haa leon unavoidably delayed; should it ovar read « 
second edition, they will appear, 
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in the twelfth century, by tho Doria family, and after. 
wards given up to tho Spaniards. Charles V. was so 
fond of this place, ns to have contomplated making 
it his residence; and Twas told that » strong remnant 
of tho language and manners of Catalonia are still - 
retained in the sooicty of Alghero, nn improvement, 
T should imagine, on the less courtly manners of 
Caglini, for which Mr. Bomeester propared mo by 
saying, “You must not be surprised at one very 
common topic of convorsation—fleas” |! and cor- 
tainly 1 had not been many days in Sardinin before 
T ceased to wonder at it, if ib be natural to speak of 
what is porpetually before you. In such myriads are 
theso sprightly inseota, that Mrs, Bomeestor told me, 
whenever she paid a round of visits to the Sarde 
Indies, sho always changed her dress in am empty 
room before she returned to hor own aparlmonts ! 

Tho Sardinian horaos, like the Calabrian, are small, 
black, vory spiriled, and fleet, md wo flew over the 
ground, on our return from Quarta, ab something very 
liko railroad spovd. Tor riding thoy are broke into 
what is callod the “ passa porlanto,” which, from tho” 
peculiar motion it gives tho animal, requires tho rider 
to have somo practico in it before ho finds it engy, 
afd Tam told that it is then considorad leas fatiguing 
thon the natural paces. 
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When wo artived at home wo went to tho thentre, 
whioh was about to bo closed for Advont. ‘lie house 
was amall, and tho performance nothing romarkable, 
citlier for music or acting. Wo spent one ovening at 
the Fionch Consul’s, whoso house was kopt by hia 
two sistors, There wore several of the Snrdinian 
nobility prosent ; diesa among tho ladies, and the 
chase among the gentlomen, were the chief topics of 
conversation, Italian is spoken among tho higher 
classes, though it is not the “ dingua Losaana in bocca 
Romana.” The lower :anks speak only Sardo, which 
is a sort of patois composed of Greck, Arabic, and 
bad Italien, and it is remorkablo that many of the 
customs and manners, particularly in the interior and 
towards the north of the island, are exactly similor to 
those mentioned by the old Greek and Roman writers, 

A. walle throngh Cagliari in the ovening is most 
amusing to a stranger. Tho nbseneo of lamps in tho 
piazzas and slvects is compensated for by numurons 
litUle fires iu all directions, al some of which chespuuts 
are ronsting, al others coffee is proparing, whilo the 
cries of the vendors and tho various dresses of the 
pleturesque groups which surround thom, their dark 
eager faces lighted up by the bright glare of Lorches 
or of the sweot-scenteil and crackling wood-fives, form 
8 tableau vivané sullicicntly amusing to a stranger, 
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Our own northern climo affords many beautiful day- 
light pictmes, but forvocturaa? scenery (if I may so 
term it) we must go to tho south; who thal has over 
seen ib can forget the brillimey of an illumination on 
tho eve of some favourite saint (St, John and St. 
Paul, for instance), in Malte, whero the numerous 
churches, traced in lines of light by thousands of 
coloured Jamps, aro reflected in the ealm sea bolow ; 
or the exquisite nights in lovely Italy, where myriads 
of glancing fire-flics seem to rival in numbors and 
brightness the starry obs in the blue firmament above? 

One of tho principal comforts of lifo—water—is 
scarce and dear in Cagliari, boing brought in from 
the country in casks, by mules, swung across a rouglt 
saddle, and the “venditor W@acqua” has a novor- 
failing trade; though this limited supply, in so hot a 
county, and whore most descriptions of tormenting 
insects abound, would ho sovercly felt by » peoplo 
loss thick-skinned and more cloanly than the Sardes. 
lich mo not, however, leave thoir island without 
gratefully acknowledging not only the valuable assist. 
ance of our own consul, but the kind ationtion of all 
the principal native inhabitants, A fleld-day was 
givon in honony of tho Wnglish ofcor who had been 
unoxpeoledly thrown upon their hospitality: every 
doy thore was a succession of dinners, soiveds, and 
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musical parties, at the General’s, the Governor's, &e. ; 
and our visit concluded by witnessing the splendid 
fireworks on the festival of Santa Burbara*, tho patron 
saint of the ArUllery, when the whole town was 
brilliantly Wluminated, TLoadod with presonts of fruit 
and wine from our new friends, we sailed Lhe following 
day for Malta, hoping to arrive in about twenty-four 
hours; but Phomme propose et Dien dispose, and 
before wo reached our destination we had reason more 
than once 1o wish oursclves back, in spite of scivocco, 
mosquitoes, &c. &¢., nmong tho wild, but hospitable, 
inhabitants of Sardinia. 


* 'The following myitntion was sont us foy Uns /es/a, the provious 
ny t-— 

“1 Corpo Reale Aitighoua, cclehando VPanun festa dell’ invitin 
maitie sun Protettiion Santa Barba, nella Chrosa di Sania Catorina 
Vergine Mautiro, proga V. S. Tlma dintorveniie per la mcxsn solenne 
o bonediziono del 88. Sacamonto, cho avid Inogo in delta chicwa, 

TL LO Decembre, alle are 104 det mattiio,” 
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‘ 

“Ties fortiftontions étaient at formidables, qu’im général Francais, 
on log examinant, a'écrinil, dang sn fianchiso nulitaire + ‘Tl est biow 
Lemoux qwil gv soit trouvé quelqu’un H-dedans pour nous ouven' les | 
portes, car nous n'y scriona jamais ontids tout rouls,’ "—~Vertor : 
Abstoue des Chevaliers de Malte. 


Ce was on the Lith of December that we embarked 
for the third timo for Malta, ‘The kind consul and 
his wife accompanied us on board, and only left us 
when wo weighed anchor in tho afternoon. ‘Tho enses 
of tin, which had causeil us go mony unlucky tumbles 
in tho first cabin, had been sold, to defray tho ex- 
penses of putting our voxsel into better condition ; 
some things had been added for om: comfort; tho 
breeze was favownble, and onco again “ Tlopo told a 
flattering talo,” as wo gradually lost sight of that 
wiltl shore where we had boon so hospitably received 
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by those who never knew of our existonce till wo wore 
unexpectedly thrown upon their kindness, and whom 
wo wero nevor likely to seo again, Our fist point 
was to be Maictimo, to the south-enst of Sicily, which 
we expected to “make” in the courso of tho night 
after wo left Sardinia, My husband, whose conil- 
dence in our crew was considerably shaken, had re- 
mained late on deck, and was fortunately on tho look- 
out, when he thought he porceived breakors ahead. 
The captain was gone quielly 10 his hammock, having 
allowed us to get forty miles out of our reckoning, 
and we wero actually just off the island of Ustica, 
almost near enough to have jumped from tho bow- 
sprit on the rocks! ‘With tho help of the only snilor 
on deck—the only one, indecd, who knew anything 
of his business-~he succeeded in gotting the vessel 
about, and in the course of a fow hows wo wero 
under the lee of Sicily ; happy for us that we wore so, 
for in a little timo o more violent slorm than any wo 
had yeé exporienced begun to blow, and, I suppose, in 
no sea do they get up more rapidly than in tho Medi- 
lorrancan, ‘The waves ran mountains high ; wo renlly 
appemed “to mount into the heavens, and go down 
into the deep,” and if seemed noxt loa miracle that 
wo wore not engulfed in thoso mighty waicra, when, 
leaving the shelter of the land, we crossed the chan- 
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nel which divides Sicily from Malta. ‘Tho twenly- 
four pounders on one of the batteries in the latter 
wore dismounted ond thrown into the soa, like so 
many pop-guns, by tho violence of this gragale (the 
uroclydon of St. Paul), and soveral naval officars, 
who were watching our little evaft from her first ap- 
pearance in the horizon, declared it to bo “next to 
impossible that she could over reach the shore.” As 
we neared the island I was told, afterwards, that our 
keol was occasionally completely out of the water; and 
it wos some time after we woro safely anchored in the 
great harbour, on the forty-/hird day after leaving 
Marseilles, before I could realize our signal deliver. 
anec: oven there the swell was so considerable, that 
whon wo landed in the evoning, we wore obliged to 
‘scize tho moment to spring from the boat on to the 
Marinn befors the recetling wavo cayried it back again. 
As the time we had lof, Mavscilles was known, and 
no tidings of tho Susan had been heard in the intorim, 
it was fully holieved wo had povishod in the storm, 
and tho unoxampled conére¢emps of our voyage had 
excited a gonoral focling of intorest in the island, 
Rooms had been eugaged for us at Bovorlop’s hotel ; 
and after all we had gono through, Valoita, as I frat 
saw it, on a clear moon-light night, the largo bal- 
conies and vorandahs flinging their long shadows 
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across the slreets, appeared to mo a cily of palaces, 
‘Ton wos waiting for us by a blazing fire, and, pour 
comble de bonkeur, thore lay on the table a large 
paoket of English letters, the first wo had had for 
weeks, LL would be diMeult to deseribo the happi- 
ness of that night, £ could hardly go to bed for fear 
of losing, in sleop, the consciousness of our safely ; 
aud yot it was worth sleeping, for the joy of waking 
to the reality ;~—n luxury liko that of tho old guncral 
officer, who used to make his servant wako him evory 
morning, stying, “Six, tho parade wails,” for the 
pleasure of tuning round and going to sluop again. 
Malla, geogtaphically and historically, is too well 
mown to need any desoriplion; my “ Recollections” 
will bo confined to a slight sketch of the island, dud 
ils sociely, during part of the time the late Sir Myo. 
devic Ponsonby was governor thore ; and porhaps fow 
men wore over mors beloved in that situntion, com- 
hining, ws he did, with the mannova of a high-lired 
gontloman, the greatest modesty of character and the 
most cultivated intollect. ‘Vhis gallant officor was 
known, tluough the army, in which ho served with 
stich distinotion during the Peninsular wor, by the 
namo of the “ British Plato” Charging at thé head 
of his regiment, the 12th Light Dragoons, Sir Mrederle 
Ponsonby twas loft for dead on the ficld of Watorloa, 
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and was there ridden over by 2 body of the onomy’s 
cavalry, A Trench soldior, who saw him on a heap 
of slain, actually plantod his musket upon him ond 
was about to fio, whon ho perceived somo symptoms 
of fo, and, upplying o little flask of brandy to his 
mouth, vovived him. Sir I. Ponsonby afterwards 
found out in Pavis the inan who had thus providen- 
tially been the means of saving his life. 

Jé 1s a very pleasant thing, on arriving in o new 
country, to find not only the necessaries and luxiies 
of life so much cheapor than one has been accustomed 
to, but likewise, that every half-cvown goes as far 
as threo shillings. very Malloso ptnny contains 
twelve grains, and it was amusing onough to sco the 
twelvo different things that might be bought for a 
penny, in the market ob Malta, Tlouso-rent, which 
is always paid one quartor in advanoe, is oxocedingly 
modorate ; for our first houso, in tho Strada Ronle, 
wo paid twenty-three pounds por annum, It wos 
built in the usual style of Maltcso houses, round a 
courl, with a well in tho centro; an open stairense 
Jed, by a flight of fifty steps, to a drawing-room, 
noarly forty feet long, aud thirty moxe to the ter. 
raced roof nbove. Furnishing was a very easy matior : 
our diuing-room fables cost 183, 4d. clisira Le, 8d. 
enth ; sofns 10s, ‘Two or thres Maltess women, who 
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worked for 647. 0 day, soon coverod tha latter, and, 
picking to piecos some ropes of Tndim grass, stuffed 
mattresses, quite equal in coolness and comfort Lo nny 
mado on clastic wires. Over tion bedstoads me 
thrown clear musquito not curtains, ad if, in destroy- 
ing theso nightly tormentors with the flama of a 
candle, they should be set on fire, the mischiof docs 
not extend far on the stone or puzzolana floors, A 
story was told of a gentleman, who had lived many 
yous in Malta, and who wes in the habit of reading 
in bed: ono night his curtains caught firo, ho quietly 
walked into the next room to finish his sleep on tho 
soft, and desired the servant, on goming in tho noxt 
morning, to “go into tho adjoining room and sweop 
up the ashes.” 

The cooking in Malta is done by mon. Tho kitchons, 
which aro gonornlly under-ground, are finished with 
a fow carthen vessels, many of them resombling in 
shape the old Btrascan jars aud vases. The flro is in 
small stoves of the anme matorial, and is fauned with 
lnvge flat “ ventagli,’” mado of matting; and there can 
hardly bo o greater differenco than betweon the simple 
necessarics of » Malteso kilchan, and a dadterie de 
ouisine in England. Our breakfast hour, in summer, 
was between seven and cight; dinner from three to 
fonr, and all the visits wore paid afterwards, ‘Tho 
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weather is often cool till towards tho ond of May, and 
nothing can bo more beautiful than the lovely moon- 
light nighis in July, whon wo used to drive out to 
tho different villas in tho country. A flag is hoisted 
where people are disposod to receive; and those gar- 
den parties, with geranium hedges, and avenues of 
oleanders, lighted up with coloured lamps, used to 
remind me of the descriptions in the Arabian Nights, 
of oriental entertainments, 

The calesse is a carriage peculiar to Malta, and is 
generally drawn by small Barbary horses, and driven 
by a baro-footed Smicho, who, tightening his parli- 
coloured sash or girdle about him, will keep up with 
the animal at full trot, without any apparent fatigue. 
At first, this struck mo as a very wicomforlable mmnge- 
ment, but cusiom soon reconciles one fo anything; 
though I did not quite agreo with a Indy, who as- 
sured me “it was quite constitudional to the eadessiort 
to go at this pace ;”—reasoning worthy of Mrs, Mala. 
prop, or the cook who skinned the eels, and said 
“thoy wore accustomed to it,” 

‘Tho summor palace of St, Antonio was built, by 
the Grd MMaslor Do Paula, who was determined to 
choose a sito from no part of which the sea was visiblo. 
Being inland, ond rathor low, il docs not come in for 
the breeze which is so refreshingly folt in niost parts 
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of the island, and which has made il, nob unaptly, 
compared to a ship ab sca, ‘Che gardens, however, 
aro extensive and beautiful, and, when watered jn 
the ovening, the fragrant perfume from the various 
tropical plants which arc cullivated thera is dolicions. 
Among other planis, tho Japan medlay flowishes in 
great perfection: it is like a largo imaguum-bonum 
plum in appearance, bul of o much finer dlavour, and 
very juicy; evory variety of molon, fig, grape, pome~ 
granate, and pine-apple abound; the only fruit which 
looked miserable, and yet upon which tho greatest 
caro had been bestowed, were some common currants 
and gooseberrios! ‘Tho system of ivrigation is vory 
well practisod in Malta; there avo wells in oll the 
gardens, with a doublo set ‘of buekets, two of which 
tise as tho others dasvond, and the water is conduoled 
from them into long, narrow chaunels, whieh lend to 
trenches dug round all the principal feuit-treos. ‘The 
climate of Malla in general is very healthy, ml mo« 
Invia is conflued to some localities without any appa. 
vent cause: in tho deserlod villnga of St. Paolo it 
may be accounted for, from tho vicinity of some 
marshy ground; but the same reason does not apply 
to s house wo frequently passed, slanding in tho 
middle of anothor village by the road-side, which had 
been for ycars uninhabited, or to a country house on 
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the const, belonging to the governor, towards the 
north-west of tho island. People have gono there 
prepared against infection, others withoul knowing 
the character of the place, and upon whom, therefore, 
fancy could have no influonco; but all, moxo or loss, 
have been allected. 

The arrival of tho packet from England is an evant 
of much interest in Malta, and whon it is expected 
many an anxious eye is twned to the signal station at 
Fort St. Elmo. At last tho well-known ball and flag 
appear ;* tho loungers on tho ramparts and bastions 
turn theiy steps 10 the projecting point, which must 
be passed, at tho entrance of the great harbour, The 
vessel, if nob “big with the fate of Crcgar and of Rome,” 
ia at least of equal moment “ to all whom if may con- 
cern,” drops anchor, tho liltle boat with tho mail-baga 
shoots across the water, and a few minutes aflorwards 
the post-office is besieged, until the letters ave sorted 
and dolivered. ‘Chon for a time the streots aro de- 
sarled, and when groups again appear, it is to disonss 
public nows, md communicate privale intelligonco ; 
and often enough ab church, tho Sunday following, 
the mourning garb of somo’shows that the paokot has 
brought a mingled yam” of joy aud sorrow. 

Tn the autumn. of this year (1829), died Leo X11, 


* Thosa signals wore usail in tho lime of the Order, aud have been 
continued over since, 
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Annibale della Gruga.* Ile had been six yenrs in tho 
pontifical chair, and was a man of Liberal principies ; 
it was even hinted that he died a Protestant | Masses, 
however, were ordered for the repose of his soul, and 
he was buicd, in effigy, with much pomp, in the 
great church of St, John, The exterior of this church 
is very plain ; the interior is still beautiful, though de- 
prived by the French of many of its treasures, Some 
of the lateral chapels are exquisitely finished, and rich 
in gilding and sculpture, and the pavement is » beau- 
tiful mosaic of different coloured marbles, intermixed 

_ with agate and josper. Tho hand of St. John, the 
patron saint, is shown on high festivals, but having 
seen the duplicate right arm af Siena, and heard of 
many others (though never but of one Briareus), I leave 
this point to the faith or credulity of my readers, 

The Governor’s palace (once that of the Grand 
Master) forms one side of the open space cniled St, 
George’s Square, ‘There are some spléndid apart. 
ments on the first floor, to which you ascend by so 
gradual o flight of stairs, that on public occasions the 
knights- used to mount them on horseback, in full 
armour, ‘The library contains their literary trensures ; 
and in the armoury, which is above two hundred feot 
long, are still contained many suits of their armowr—~ 


* Born at Cesona, a small town ojghtcon milea south of Ravonna, 
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some of them inlaid with gold. In St. George’s hall 
the state balls ave givon. A band of white marble, 
on which ave insoribed the signs of tho Zotlino, tra- 
verses this beautiful room, and it réqnives somo litile 
-earo to waltz safely over this troncherous ecliptic. A 
ball was given on the 9th of June, in honour of Mar- 
shal Maison, who came out of quarantine, and who 
had the good taste to admire particularly the Rifle 
uniform, at the review in the morning, I could not 
return tho compliment to one of his officers, who 
danced all night in his cap, an immense heavy shako, 
with an upright feathor in front. 

The palaces of the Knights are now converted into 
officers’ barracks. ‘The Rifles wore quartered in that 
of Bavidre, once d’Angleterre, when England had 
her knights among the eight languages or orders of 
St. Fol of Jerusalem. ‘They were suppressed by 
Honry VITL., partially restored by Mary, and in the 
reign of Hlizabeth their lands were finally conliscaled, 
and tho name of their adergo changed to that of 
Bavidee, ‘The last of tho old knights was shall living 
when we wore in Malta, and used to wander about, 
shadow of departed greatness, Tle was of a noblo 
Vronch family, and had been, in early youth, pago to 
the Grand Master Ilompesch, I remember Lord 
Prudhoe (who spent a few days in Malta on his way 
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from Egypt) telling ns that it was worth while know- 
ing him, to hear French spoken in its purity. Poor 
old Carlo di Grische! I used to think it was sad to 
se¢ him, the last of his race, upon his own ground, 
and yet, probably, of less importance than the youngest 
drummer in the garrison, In winter he always wore 
a pale apple-green coat, trimmed with white fur; in 
summer, one of bright scarlet. He told me he had 
been sixty years in the island, and never scen snow 
bué once ; hail is more common, and I have seen heavy 
storms as late as May, Hurricanes have severely 
visited the “Tore del mondo” (as the Maltese call it) 
at different times: one, in 1554, upset the vessels in 
the harbour, and shook St. Angelo on its strong 
foundations; and during a second, which happened 
within the memory of man, a sentry was carried out 
in his box into the sea, but was afterwards rescued 
from his ticklish position, and brought safe to Jand. 
Thunder and lightning are frequent towards the 
end of the year, and tho Maltese have o great -dread 
of these autumnal storms, and set the bells ringing 
as hard as they can, to disperse the clouds and drive 
away evil spivits. The great bell in the church in the 
Strada Forni was powerful enongh, as far as noise 
went, to do both. The hours of the day are not 
counted, like the Italian, to the venti-quatiro, but as 
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ours are, from twelve at noon to twelve at night. [In the 
very hot weather all business is susponded during the 
middle of the day ; every Maltese takos his siesta, and 
even the English soldiers aro sent to their beds. ‘Ihe 
heat is great, but most overpowering during a preva- 
lence of seirocco wind, which generally blows during 
great part of September, from the south, Tt is, how- 
ever, a useful scape-goat for all sins of omission or 
commission. If your Malleso servant is more than 
commonly careless; if your toast be burned and the 
coffee thrown over; if glasses and plates be broken, 
and your dinner utterly spoiled—*d tutto quel mala- 
detto vento di sciroceo.”* 

‘We witnessed one curious phenomenon connected 
with this wind while we were in Malta: for two days 
the air was, as thick ss London in a Novembor fog, 
and everything was covered with the fines, rod sand. 
This, in a climate where for months together tho sky 
is wilhout a cloud, greatly alarmed the superstitions 
Mallese, who thought the end of tho world was 
coming. In peculiar states of tho almosphore, Mount 
Bina is visiblo to tho naked oye; 1 saw ib twico vory 
clearly defined against the horizon; the last timo, 
which was lovely May ovening, it appeared to bo of 

* Wino, bottled during the timo {his wind fs blowing, is guito 


spoiled, 
ad 
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a beautiful rose-colour. Tho channel which divides 
the islands is sixty miles wide, and from the shore to 
the mountain is about the same. The view at all 
tames from the terraced roofs is varied and interesting. 
The busy town below, with its numerous churches 
and palaces and public buildings; the three deeply. 
mdented harbours, full of the shipping of all nations ; 
on one side the island gradually rising to the ancient 
capital, Citth Vecchia, and on the other the blne 
Mediteriancan, with the little mosquito fleets of fish. 
mg-vessels, and the light Sparonaras, starting for, or 
coming in from Sicily,—nnd all under such sky, that, 
as a lady who had lived many years in the island once 
said to me, “one really feels that existence alone is a 
blessing.” We used often in the evening to go down 
the famous “Nix mangiare ” stairs, of which Lord 
Byron says, “ how surely he who mounts them swears,” 
and, taking boat from the Marina, go round the 
harbours and visit our friends in the different ships : 
the Britannia (which had been tho flag-ship ot Ply- 
mouth), the Prince Regent, Windsor Castle, Revenge, 
Asio*, Melville, Ganges, Blonde, Spartiate, Madagasoar, 

* A ball sas given one night on board the Asia, by Captain I, I, 
in honow' of his wife’s birthday; the boats belonging to tho slitp 
were in waiting all night conveying the guests backwards and for. 


wards, The main deck, covered in with flags, made a beautiful ball. 
room; the cabins wera all thrown open, and supper was Jaid out on 
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and many others, formed part of the squadron in the 
Mediterranean at this time. One ovening, when we 
wore alongside the Melville, wo found the frst licu- 
tenant just preparing to join tho Princo Rogont, 
lately arrived from Tngland, with the Admiral, Sir 
Henry Hotham, on board, and offered to convey him 
in our boat. He was greatly beloved in his ald ship, 
and no sooner was he seated, than in a moment the 
yards were manned, and the sailors gave him three 
cheers: tho man who would have braved ¢leath at the 
cannon’s mouth was fairly overcome by this un- 
expecled and simultaneous iribnio of affestionale 
goodwill. 

The garrison races used to bo held on the Pieti, 
a broad road which skirts the sen at that oxtromity of 
the quarantine harbour which runs up into the land. 
The officers rode their own horses, and as the balconies 
used to be full of spectators, and the water covored 
with boals, it was a very gay sight. Mr, Treero’s 
house was always thrown open on the occasion, 


the quarter-deck, It waa something quite now in the way of a ball, 
and the only doanp to our umusement was an aceident which happonad 
to one of our pmly (an officer on his way homo from Judi), the heol 
of whose boot shot off tho slippery landing-place as ho was golting 
into tho boat, aad dow: ho wont into the wator ho was abun got aut 
again, but toa completely drouchad lo do anything but return to his 
hotel and to bed. 
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and a ball was generally given somewhere in the 
evening. 

One of Lady Exrol’s protegées was a beautiful Greek 
child, who had been rescued in a massacre in one of 
the islands, and brought to Malte; she was too young 
to remember hor parents, or any particulars of her 
early life, more than a confused remembrance of lying 
on the ground, atid seeing horses’ hoofs prancing over 
her! The Greek women ave eminently beautiful, I 
remember three in Malta who could hardly be sur- 
passed in their different styles. One of them, the 
wife of a merchant, had been brought up at Constan- 
tinople, end was on her way with her husband to 
Manchester, How she bore the transition from the 
“Sublime Porte” to that city of factories T never 
heard.* 

More. or less, I suppose, all are liable to “ skyey 
influences,” but it is only those who have lived in the 
south who can understand the magical effect of climate 
on the feelings, where sunny days ave succeeded by 
cloudless nights ;— * 


* The Greok patriarch in Malta was ond of the fnest-looking men 
I ever saw; he yas conndaably moo thon six fect high, with a 
beard that reached down below his girdle, and was often to bo acon 
in Ina long flowing robes walking about the town, one of the many 
pictwosque-looking figwics in this motley placo, 
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“Whore tho tints of the earth and {ho hues of the sky, 
Tn colour though varied, m beauty may vie, 
Aud the purple of ocean is deepest in dys ;”—~ 


md T have often thought that instead of the consti- 
ntional melancholy the Huglishman is accused of, he 
nust have the greatest portion of animal spivits, to 
v¢ enabled to resist the heavy pressure of fog und 
lamp our island is cxposed to, The influence of the 
nn is dasted in the deliciously ripened fruits of 
falta, Oranges are in perfection in Decomber ;—~ 
lowers and fruit on tho samo branch, ‘Uhoso that 
we gathered for exportation are packed before they 
re ripe, and it is only the common kinds that bear 
the passagee Tho blood or xed orange of Malia 
(procured by grafting a slip of orange on a pome- 
gvanate stock), though vory Ano, is nob in flavour ar 
size to be compared to the ogg-orango, so called from 
its oblong shape. Tha highly-perfumed little mau- 
davin orange is nover, I believe, taken out of the 
island; the rind ip extremely fine, and almost cones 
off with a touch, whon ripe. ‘The small spricat 
(Alossnndrino) is called ‘kill John” by the Maltose, 
from tho quantities said to he eaton by the English, 
The ficki di Sam Giovanni, which ripon about the 
24th of June, are the first of their kind; the luscious 
purple fig, its saccharine juice bursting the skin, 
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comes in later; then there is the exquisite white 
nectaring, the cooling pomegranate, and the refreshing 
water-melon, while grapes are really “as plenty as 
blackberries.” Vegetables, also, ave abundant and 
excellent ; we used to have salads and green peas-in 
December, and say 1t was worth the voyage only to cat 
the potatoes. Tivery spot of ground is cultivated: 
wherever an artificial soil can be created, there the 
industrious Maltese will set his potatoes, or put in 
early vegetables, and the numerous terraces supporting 
the earth cause the island to have a totally different 
aspect according to the point you see it from. Look- 
ing wp to Cittd Vecchia, one sees nothing but lines of 
stone walls, but down from thence it appears to be 
covered with a verdant carpet. In none of the 
gardens is vegetation more luxuriant than in the 
ditches, from the shade they are in during great put 
of the day. On tlie walls the beautiful caper. plant 
grows in great abundaneo, its long wieaths of lilac 
blossoms covering the face of may of the outworks, 
A few years since an order ematiated from the Ord. 
nance, that no one was to be allowed to cut capers 
on the. bastions, except the commanding officer of 
Engineers,” and it hus ever since remaincd his dis- 
tinctive privilege. 

Alnost forgetting in this climate the succession of 
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the seasons, I was surprised one morning, on looking 
out of my window, at seeing tho street full of people, 
dressed in every varicty of colour and fancy, and all 
masked. It was the first day of tho carnival, which 
fortunately only lasts during three—long enough for 
people to outdo each other in covery species of buf- 
foonery, On the second day evory carriage in the 
place is in requisition, and down the long Strade 
Reale and up the Strada St. Paolo a moving linc is 
formed ; and as every window must be down to escape 
being broken, you ave fairly exposed to “ the pelting 
of the sugary storm.” ‘The last day, the officers, in the 
armour of the old knights, had « tournament in St. 
George’s Square, and it was rathor amusing lo sec these 
mailed warriors, whon unhorsed, requiring assistance to 
get on their legs again, I do not think thero was any 
* queen of love and beauty” on this occasion; but, 
en revanche, the knights wore uot obliged, as at the 
Eglinton tournament} to fight under wnbrellas | 

The next morning all the churches were open for 
the sprinkling of ashes; the women resumed thoir 
Jaliettas and black potticoals, and Ute men returned 
to their usual occupations. Lent is atrictly observed 
by the Maltese, and Waster as joyfully commemorated. 
The custom of a man, divested of clothing, running 
from one end of tho Strada Reale to the other at. brenk 

a3 
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of day, to typify the resurrection, has been some tine 
discontiziued. 

Just beyond the Porta Bomb is the suburb of 
Floviana; tho public gardens form a square in the 
contre, Herc, among many curious plants and shrubs, 
1s a thorn, said to be of the some kind with which 
the Saviour’s head was crowned: it is a species of 
marrucca, and certainly exactly the same as that re- 
presented in the pictures of the old masters. The 
houses in Floriana are still more reasonable than those 
in Valetta, and we pnid for one, which had been pre- 
viously occupied by Lord F., £16 8s. per annum! 
The terrace, shaded by a vine-covered trellis, com- 
manded a view of the great harbour, with its numerous 
and ever-varying naval population; of the dockyard, 
which occupies the place where the old galleys used to 
be built; of Isola, Brumela, the towering fortress of 
Si, Angelo, the point of Ricasoli, the unfinished palace 
of Napoleon, aud the line of forts which guard the 
eastern coast of the island, 

Tt was an interesting and, generally speaking, very 
animated panorama; and the contrast was the more 
striking, when, one sultry evening in June, the Mada- 
gascar was signalled from Alexandria with the dead 
body of her captain, Su Robert Spencer, on board, 
who, only ten days before, had taken out the Governor- 
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General; Lord Clare, on his way {0 India, [i was thon 
a brilliant morning, the yards of all the ships were 
manned, the Marina was lined with the troops, the 
* meteor flag of England” waved in the breeze, and 
solutes wore fired from the battoyies as the noble ship 
cleared the mouth of the harbow'; but before a week 
had elapsed Sir Robert had fallen a victim to fever, 
and, undor the oppressive influence of a scirocco wind, 
the Madagascar now returned, her white line painted 
hlack, like a moving coflin on the waters. The colours 
were now all half-mast high, and minute guns were 
fixed from the batteries as the gloomy ship slowly 
swung round to her moorings, Ten days she Iny in 
quarantine, On the morning of the oleventh the 
coffin was lowered into the capinin’s gig, and, followed 
by the officers and all the ship’s company, proceeded 
to the shore. ‘The troops of the garrison were drawn 
up to recoive them; and the effect of the whole, as 
(with gums reversed) thoy crossed tho drawbridge, and 
wound up through the fortifications, till they formed 
in funeral order on the parade-ground of Mlorinna, the 
rouffled drums playing the Dead March in ‘Srul,’ as 
they moved on in slow time fo the bastion where 
earth was to mingle” again “ with earth,” was very 
striking.* Sir Robert Spencor was universally be- 


* A pillar was mected to the memory of Sir Robort Spencer on 
the heights of Coadino, 
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loved and regretted, and overy demonstration of re- 
spect. was paid to the memory of one who knew how 
to combine the kmduess of a friend with the discipline 
of the commanding officer. 

Tn the couse of this autumn the squadron at Malt 
was ordered to Naples, in consequence of the very 
unsettled state of the country, where a strong re- 
volutionary spirit existed, Much sensation was also 
created in the island by an oder coming out fiom 
England for » considerable reduction in the govern- 
ment salanes, by which 1 was caloulated about 
£16,000 por annum would be sayed in the colony. 
Many changes took place in consequence, and some 
of our friends who retuned to Mngland had almost, 
as bad fortune at sea as ourselves, The Gloucester 
was wiecked off the coast of Spain; and the Onyx, 
after being diiven nearly out to America, reached 
England after a passage of eighty-four days: the long. 
boat had been broken up for fuel, and the passengers 
reduced to a daily allowance of bisouit and water. 

In spite of Lord Byron’s abuse of “this little 
military hothouse,” I-never knew a place, for its size, 
possessing the endless variety of Malia, The influx 
from all patts of the world, of the merchant, the tra. 
veller, the soldier, and the sailor, keeps the island in 
astate of porpetual movement; aud since Igypt, in 
fulfilment of the prophecy, has literally become “1 
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high-rond to the Bast,” every varicty of faco, feature, 
and complexion, dress, Ianguage, and occupation, may 
be seen in the streets and in the harbours of Valetia. 
Dr. Yeats, whose philanthropic devotion to the in- 
terests of science is well known, was there during our 
stay on his way to Egypt, to test, in his own person, 
the nature of the plague; the enterprising Sir John 
Franklin, the vonerable Lord Lynedoch, the young 
Prince do Joinville, the Prince of Salms, the talonted 
author of ‘ Vivian Groy,’ the indefatigable Dr. Wolft, 
and many other people “ of note,” visited the island 
while we were there; and during the summer, a 
monthly steamer from Genoa and Naples brought 
a fresh importation of Nnglish lourists, 

Malla was also a favourite yachting station; and I 
remember n characteristic anecilote of the owner of 
ono of these vessels, a Captam Roberts, whose crew 
mutinied for inovease of pay when about to sail from 
Gonoa to Naples, Dolormined not to yicld, he 
weighed anchor, and navigated his yacht down the 
coast, Off the harbour of Naplos he received the usual 
challenge. “The name of the captain P?—~ Roberts,” 
“Of what did tho crew consist?” —  Roberts,”? 
Any one on hoard?”’—~* Roberts.” They lifted 
up their hands and oyes, exclaiming, “} vero 
Tnglose |” 
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Dr. Wolff was in quarantine on his retwn from 
Persia, and before proceeding to Timbuctoo, in search 
of the lost tribes: to facilitate his progress up the 
country, it was necessary that he should allow lrimself 
to be sold as a slave, and he was then loaming to 
shave. Of the fallacy of his ews with regard 10 pro- 
phecy, Dr. Wolff was afierwards himself convinced ; 
but the account of his adventures was very amusing, 
and the energy, patience, and courage, with which he 
surmounted hardships and difficulties were admirable. 
Lady Georgiana remained in Malta during the doctor’s 
absence, and, hardly less enthusiastic than himself, 
took an active interest m the benevolent institutions 
of the island. 

Besides the Casa d’Industria, which I have befae 
mentioned, there was on excellent normal school, 
where work used to be taken in; shirts beautifully 
made at 6d. apiece, and other things on the same 
modante terms, A committee of Indies was formed 
for the relief and employment of the poor, of which 
the indefntigable wife of Mr, Wilson, the missionary, 
was the secretary: about twenty poor people were 
given to the charge of each, and an account of the 
work done, and the money distributed, was 1.endered 
every month at a meeting held on purpose. Man 
wants but little here below ;” but Zow little that is, no 
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one has an idea who is unacquainted with the life of 
the poor in a warm climate, Of fuel and clothing the 
lenst possible quantity suffices; o fow beans fried in 
oil, a little pasta boiled in water, and coffee without 
either milk or sugar, form o principal part of the 
food of the poor Maltese. One old woman and her 
daughter, who were among my besé kniftors, had for 
years lived under no other shelier than the hollow 
space formed by a flight of stone steps | 

Tho Maltese language is a dialect composed of 
Italian and Arabic, Many of their words have not 
the slightest xesemblance (o the former, “ Z/ons” is 
breatl ;  haleep,” mith; “jaubon,” cheese. “ Ilemp- 
shee maw,” “ Go, T have nothing for you,” is a phrase 
soon learnt in self-defonce against tho wibes of beg- 
gars who assail you at every stop. Some Muglish 
words they adapt in a curious way. Soon aflor we 
atvived in Malta, a native servant camo ono day and 
told mo that “» John and two Mariannes wore in the 
drawing-room.” I went in, nob knowing what to 
expect, and found Capt, P. 3. his wifo, and daughtor | 
T afterwards found that those names aro a sort of 
génorie term among the Maltosg for our couniry- 
people, 

Unlike the Italien, the zatwrad music of tho Maltese 
(if T may so term it) is of the most inharmonious 
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kind.* ‘They have two or three native airs, the copy 
of which I have unfoitunately lost. The opera in 
Valetta, while we were there, was very indifferent; an 
amateur play, which was got up by the officers, was 
much more amusing. 

The fish-market, which is held in a projecting angle 
of the Marina, is well worth a morning visit. In the 
centre, on a raised flight of very broad steps, 1s a 
quadrangular stone basin, into which a fountain plays, 
anda figure of Neptune, one hand holding the trident 
and the other resting on a dolphin, surmounts the 
whole, All around are the vendors, in their pictu- 
resque costumes, selling no less picturesque-looking 
fish—many of curious forms and the brightest colours, 
but few, to an English taste, good to eat—the grand 
master, john dory, and red mullet, of course, excepted. 
The sea-horse (Zguus marinus), so called from its re- 
semblance to the head of that animal, is also found in 
the Mediterranean. 

Houses are brought over from Barbary three or four 
times in the year, and these arrivals were always a 
matter of interest among the officers. Thoy generally 
come in wretched condition, but soon improve with 


x 

* Tho Scotch and Insh bagpips is one of the common inshuments 

m Malta; snd we henrd oxactly the same in the distuct of Morven, 
near Antun, in Fiance 7 
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good food and grooming: thoy arc small, but well 
made and spirited, ‘The Malteso asses, or rather those 
‘rom Gozo, are a vory superior race Lo that we are ac. 
customed to, ‘Their colour is gonerally a very deep 
brown, almost Lack, ond I have seon many fifteen 
hands high. 

The little breed of dogs peculiar to the island fs’ 
almost extincl. One was offered to me, but I could 
not bring it home: it was exceedingly small; black 
and white, sofl and shining as silk. I never saw a 
full-grown dog like it in size, except one of a simi- 
larly miniature kind brought from New Mexico, ‘he 
Gozo dogs were in great request among the Roman 
ladies, and, T think, must have beon the originals of 
the present tribe of lapdogs. 

The shops in Valetia somowhal resomble oriental 
bazaars, coninining an omninm gatherum it would be 
hard 10 desoribo, ‘There is no incivilily nmong the 
shopmen, but an indifference Lo whother you purchase 
or not, which strikes those accustomed Lo the ( paz/bis) 
officious civility of an English tradesman. If a thing 
does not suil you, they tum ib over with » * come 
vuole, Signora,” und go on with some other occupn- 
tion, The ships which aro constantly coming down 
from the Hasl bring on sbundance of oriontal luxu- 
riea—some for sale, and many presents from settlers 
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or visitors in that part of the world, Brusa silk, 
Greek caps, drums of figs, and musk purses; Cara- 
bousa cups and filagree saucers; Persian rmgs and 
Turkey carpets; Constantinopolitan tobacco-bags and 
otto of roses; not forgetting the highly perfumed 
cigars and cigarettes, and the pretty little amber 
thouth-pieces—all are to be had either “for love or 
money” in Malta. 

Trom some friends who came overland from India, 
T had a canister of the finest tea from China; another 
of coffee from Mocha (the little, ugly, bad-shaped 
berries, which all connoisseurs know to be “ real 
Mocha”); and a sepulchral vase from Luxor, which 
had contained—a lady’s heart! It was in the form of 
a cinerary urn, of pale terracotta, and marked with 
hieroglyphics on the outside, 

The public granaries are not among the least curious 
objects in Malta, They consist of a number of deep 
pits, hollowed out of the solid rock, ond covered with 
large stones at the top, strongly cemented down with 
puzzolana to exclude the air, In one of these, which 
had been overlooked (on being opened after the lapse 
of centuries), the grain, with the exception of a little 
al the top, was found to beas fresh as possible, These 
subterranean granaries remind me of the catacombs at 
Cittd Vecchia, the old capital of the island. Many of 
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them aro now closed, but their ramifications are snid 
to liave extended about fificen miles. Tho entrance is 
through the honso belonging 10 the retéore of the 
college, The view from the hill on which the Citta 
Notabilo is built commands tho grenter part of the 
island, with its indented coast and little bays, That 
of St. Paul is always pointed out, and 1 sco no reason 
for giving up for Malta the honour of having reccived 
this great Apostle with “no little kindness.” ‘The ox- 
pression, “ driven up and down in Adria,” is the only 
one that can warrant tho supposition of its being Me- 
leda, at the entrance of the Gulf of Venico; all the rest, 
of the account corresponds much bolicr with Malta, in 
whose harbour “ships from Alexandria” wore accus- 
tomed to winter, The place “ where two scas meot” is 
caused by a counter-current over a shoal not far from 
the bay; and all the traditions of the island would 
seem to idontify it as the Molita of the Acts :fow of 
sven tho small villages are withoul a stradu or piazca 
§t. Paolo,—without & church dedicated to him, ora ° 
featival hold in his honour. ‘hero is also in HMoviana 
the Sirada “ Pabblio.” The possessions of this “ chief 
man of the islend,” at the time of St. Paul’s visit, were 
about Citta Vecohia; and tradition says the cathedral 
was built on the place where his house once atgad, 
‘We spent one summer in the country, at the Po 
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lazzo Guarena, belonging to our friend Colonel Mor. 
shead, of the Engineers. Built in an elevated situa- 
tion, within half a mile of the sea, this villa was pecu- 
harly adapted for a summer residence, and was known 
as the Palazzo dei Quattro Venti. The entrance was 
into a lage hall, where we used to dine, suspended 
to the coiling of which was a punta, to be used in 
hot weather while at table. Several rooms, appropri- 
ated to different household purposes, opened into this, 
and upstairs was a saloon in the form of a oross, the 
angles taken out of which formed four small bed- 
yooms; glass doors on every side opened on to a 
broad stone terrace, which was emried round the 
building, and from which a flight of steps descended 
to the garden. Many o glorious sunrise and golden 
sunset wo have watched from that terrace, from which 
the whole island lay like a panorama below, dotted 
over with castles and country-houses, the churches 
and palaces of Valetta in the distance, and the blue 
Mediterrancin, covered with the ships of many na- 
tions, stretching away into the horizon, Nav tothe 
house is a curious hollow, said by the pensants to 
have been made by tho fall of a thunderbolt ;* it is 
planted as a garden, and is most productive in vege- 


* The name of this place is Malkluba, whivk signifies over turned, 
and the tradition is, that 1t was originally the sito of a village, de- 
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tables, Our walks afler sunset used to bo dolight- 
ful; sometimes we went to the fig-gardens, and while 
wo ate the dolicious fruit, our dogs used just as much 
to enjoy the rind as we pealed it off, Cotton is much 
cultivated in this part of the island, and at the timo 
of gathering the pods, the groups of poasants in the 
fields, or retumming home after the day’s labour, had 
a very picturesyue appearance. ‘ho flower and leaf 
of the cotton plant is not unlike that of the Adthea 
fratew, + There ore three varieties: one a delicate 
primrose, another white, and a third of a pale tawny 
colour ; and from the Iasi the nankeen is manufac 
tured, preserving tho natural colour. ‘Iho wator- 
melon also grows in great abundance in the fields, 
which ate divided by low walls of looso stones, and 
every here and thero tho flat-Lopped acacia and the 
fan-leaved palm- treo give an oriental charaoter to (he 
landscape. I must not forget to mention, among the 
vegetable productions of Malta, the Suda, a species of 
cinguefoil, with a beautiful roso-coloured blossom, 
growing to tho height of four or five feet, and con- 
taining so much saccharine juice, that the stalks, when 
stroyed, like the “ cilios of tho plain,” for somo signal wickednoas, 
The opuntry mound is craggy and wroguler, and leaa the inks of 
having undorgone some violent natmal commotion, It is abont one 


hundred and thixty foot deop, and the descout 18 by 4 narow, rudely. 
out flight of atopa to the gavden below, 
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cut fresh, are as sweet as liquorice; producing two 
crops in the year, it is invaluable as food for horses 
and caitle during the winter, The beans of the ca- 
ruby, or locust-tree, are also used for this purpose, 
and they are likewise eaten by the lower orders of 
the Maltese; so that there is reason for doubting 
whether the food of John the Baptist was animal or 
vegetable, during his sojun in the wilderness, the 
insect also having been used as food in times of great 
goarcity, fried in oil. They are larger than the com- 
mon grasshopper, and of a palo brown colour. 

The coast on this side of the island is bold, and 
there are some fine natural grotioes in the rocks. 
One, which is called tho Grotto of Calypso, was for 
some time inhabited by hermits, but is now aban- 
doned to the sea-birds, which flock here in great 
numbers, Ji is supposed that the circuit of the is- 
land was once much more extensive, and that the 
litle island of Filfila, now about two miles distant, 
was probably a part of it, On this (now nothing 
more than a barren rock inhabiled by rabbits) two 
little boys were once left by their fother (a poor 
fisherman), while he went to a little distance to cast 
his nels. One of the storms so common, and so sud- 
den, in the Mediterranean, set in with such violence, 
that when he attempted to return for the children it 
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was impossible to land. Lato at night, and almost in 
despair, he returned to Valetin; bouis wore sont out, 
and every means tricd 10 rescue the liltle prisoners ; 
but nothing in that heavy sea could near the rock, , 
and it was not till the third day, when the wind had 
moderated, that they were ablo to land. Tho poor 
little things were found locked in each other’s arms, 
and apparently insensible; but being brought into 
town, they were recovered by the greatest care, They 
said, that after picking up the few shell-fish thoy could, 
find, and having nothing more to eat, the bigger boy 
had wrapped the little one round in his coat, and they 
both lay down to die! It may be supposed that during 
the time they were so near perishing, a painful anxiety 
was felt throughout the island about their fate, 
Within a walk of Crendi is the Lorre dei Giganti, 
which, from ila resemblance to Stonehenge, has beon 
called Druidieal ; but there is vory little doubt it was 
the work of the Phoenicians, tho first colonists in the 
island. It is of a ciroular form, composed of nume- 
rous masses of rack, and divided into ranges of rooms, 
‘Two massy doorways lead into it, and in them are 
several large holes, corresponding on hoth sides, and 
probably once osenpicd by bolts, There is ng apponr- 
anes of a roof having cyer oxisted, and the supposi- 
tion is, that if was an open temple in which the rites 
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of fire were celebrated, which ia confirmed by some 
roughly-out symbols still visible on the walls, An- 
other evidence of the larger size of the island at 
this period, I thought, appeared from the traces of a 
considerable road near the Torre dei Giganti, eut out 
of the solid rock, We measured the space intended 
for the wheels, and found the width to be exactly the 
samé for some distance, and a work of this nature 
would be moro likely to be carried on in, central 
gestion, than just skirting the sea, The cliffs on 
is side, having some portion of magnesia in them, 
ave liable to be affected by saline particles ; one cause 
of the decomposition constantly going on. 

We drove over one morning to the Inquisitor’s 
Palace, where General and Mrs. B, were spending the 
summer. Ié is built at the head of a very rich valley, 
commanding a beautiful view. The garden, watered 
by*a fine spring, produces on abundance of fruit, and, 
even in the head of a July day, was yordont and fresh ; 
the large and beautiful flowers of the convolvulus 
major hanging in graceful wreaths from one orange-trea 
to another, while the miniature clusters of grapes on the 
Zante currant were covered with purple bloom, and 
many varieties of oriental shrubs and plants abounded ; 
among the former, the Palma Christi, which grows to 
the size of a tree, flourishing in great Iuxuriance down 
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the sides of the valley. The drive back was partly 
through “the stony valley,” a very remarkablo ravine, 
immonse stones lying in the wildest confusion ; again 
reminding me of the enchanted city in tho Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, Whethor they have been 
there since the creation, or caused by some violent 
concussion of natwre, volcanic or otherwise, is not 
known, Emtahleb and ‘aura are also tivo fertile 
onses on this side of the island; both of them are 
watered by springs of fresh water, and produce quan-, 
tities of fit. These flacos are much resorted to 
by the Maltese on their estas, who lay out their din- 
ners on the stone tables with which the gardens are 
provided, * 

The principal amusement in the way of sporting, 
for gentlemen, in Malta, is rabbit-shooting, in the 
little island of Cumino, half-way betweon Malla and 
Gozo, where parties used to go down to a honso be- 
longing to the Coyernor, for tho purpose ; and quail- 
shooting, of which there are two seasgns, spring and 
autumn: the first “passa,” as it is called, ends on 
the 20th of May. Every flight of these birds is pre- 
coiled by ono of a larger size, with a tuft of feathers 
on the head, and # fan-shaped tail: this is called 
the king quail, and when shot is always reserved. to 
be stuffed, The sportsmen aro in the ficld by n little 
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afier four in the morning, and used to come in to 
breakfast with gamo-bags filled, but quite wet through, 
from the heavy dew on the ground at that hour, md 
to which providential supply of moisture the island is 
mainly indebted for its fertility. The becenfico is 
still smaller than the quail, very fat, and delicate in 
flavour, feeding, as the name implies, on the figs: and 
the Maltese always consider those the best which have 
been pecked by this bird; either instinct teaches them 
ito select the best fruit, or they ripen more thoroughly 
from being thus opened to tlie sun. 

The Boschetto is another favourite resort of the 
Maltese on gala days, nud takes its name from the 
orange and lemon grove™which affords ample shade, 
while the golden fruit which strows the ground re- 
minds one of the fabled gardens of the Hesperides. 
The palace, built by the Grand Master Verdala, has 
long been abandoned to silk-worms, and I believe 
they of late have been given up, 

The principal historical interest in Malia is in the 
capital and in its forls, all of them the work of the 
Knights; bul we found much to amuse us in tho 
country, and in talking to the poor people, and hear. 
ing their tales (handed down from father to son) of 
the days of their island greatness. The memozy of 
the Knights is held in much honour, that of the 
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French equally detested ; the present rule they seem 
to take ag a matter of course, and on the whole they 
wore, perhaps, never better off, Thoy used to de- 
scribe, also, the time when they wore visited by the 
plaguc, in 1818. A vessel from the Levant, with 
bales of calico on board, put into the quarantine har- 
bon, All communication was forbidden with the 
shore; but a shoemaker in Valetia managed, by night, 
to smuggle some of the cargo, and convey it to his 
own house, Soon after this some of his family sick- 
ened and died, and wherever shoes had been sent 
home, there the plague appeared, The alarm now 
became general; all those who had villas in the 
country fled the town, thereby spreading the infec- 
tion. There they remained for weeks, holding no 
communication with cach othor, and only venturing 
to breathe the air on the terraced roofs of the houses: 
in the ontrance door of many of them I have seen the 
holes through which the absolutely necessary articles 
of food used to bo put, and which were then passed 
through water, Jn the town no ono slirred out but 
from the most urgont necessity, aud then nol. without 
2 passport from the Board of Tlealth, and a cane, 
some foab long, held al arm’s length, to provont con- 
tact with any one they might mecl. ‘The mortality 
was dreadful among tho Maltese; but few of the 
ne 
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English, comparatively, were victims to it. It was 
said the disorder was communicated to Gozo through 
the cotton, on which some beads were strung, that had 
been sent over. 

The customs and habits of the Maltese aro very 
primitive, notwithstanding their long intercourse with 
other people, I-always found them a most civil and 
obliging race, enduring fatigue and hunger very pa- 
tiently, and grateful for every little kindness. Like 
most smeridionali, they are passionate among them- 
selves ; but their rage generally evaporates in loud 
words and angry gesticulations. The women are par- 
ticularly attached to the children under their care, 
and are tolerably amenable to Unglish habits, though, 
when in the country, they will generally claim the 
privilege of going about barefoot. Caps, of course, 
they are never expected to wear ; but they dress their 
long black hair in a very becoming manner. ‘The 
peasants in the country wear the old sandals, a picee 
of untanned bull’s hide, fastened on the foot with 
thorigs of the same; all wear the long derreééa, or cap, 
a girdle three or four yards long, and thoir waistcoats 
fastened with the round silver buttons wo had seen in 
Sardinia. The higher orders of the Maltese mix very 
little with the English, We knew the family of Count 
Rivarola, and one or two others; but in genoral they 
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close their houses to strangers. Padre Andrea, the 
priest of our village, used often to pay us nn evens 
ing visit, and frequently join us at dinner. Sud 
rosé, I believe he was an excellent sporisman ; he 
was a bit of a viréuoso also, and had a room filled 
with all kinds of curiosities, and was considered, by 
his flock, io go through a mass in shorter time then 
any of his neighbours! Ile was of very sociable 
habits, and I believe was very sorry when we left 
Crendi. His parting gift was a couple of botiles of the 
most delicious Cyprus wine I ever tasted, anc somo of 
the fragrant honey for which Malta is famous, and 
which derives its flavour, they say, from tho flowers 
of the Zhymbra hirsuta, which the bvos feed upon. 
The plants, when gathored and dred, are tied up in 
bundles, and brought into the town Jor fuel, and with 
two or three of these a good fire is lighted up in a 
few minutes, and coffee is boiled. 

The French revolufion of 1880 happencd nbout 
this time, and I remember the oxcilemont caused 
by the first ship that entered the harbour with the 
tri-coloured flng ab the masl-head. In the years 
which have since clapsed, these events, unfortunately, 
have been of too frequent occurrence to be much 
more then a “nino days’ wonder,” howover important 
they may have been in their consequences. 
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Onr villeggiatura was now drawing to a close: tho 
summer heat waa over, during which time wo had 
been enjoying a temperature 10° lower than that of 
Valetta; ad the small-pox having been very bad there 
during that time, we had lingered on ab the Palazzo 
dei Quattro Venti till near tho end of November, when 
we yelwmned to our winter-quarters at Jloriana. 

My next experience of life in Malla was at Fort 
Ricasoli, where my husband was ordered to take up 
his quarters soon after Christmas. ‘This fort was built 
by the Cavaliore Gianfrancesco Ricasoli, during the 
Grand Mastership of Cottonern; he spent about 
£8,000 on the building, and endowed it with part of 
his fortune. The “Palace,” which was to be our 
abode, contained but few rooms on the upper floor, 
which was all that was inhabited; but they wero 
charming in summer,—cool, spacious, and airy, and 
with a north aspect. The dining and drawing-rooms, 
cominunicaling by folding-doots, wore 674 feet long 
by 27 wide; deep cornice round the lattor, divided 
into compartments, contained the avmorial bearings of 
the knights who were in succession governors of 
Ricasoli; this was unfinishod, and, as “the days of 
chivalry are past,” it will probably remain so. Six 
Frenoh windows opened on to a stone balcony, which 
ran the length of the building. This side looked. into 
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the fort, round which were the barracks occupied by 
the soldiers. Opening out of the dining-room were 
three or four other rooms, a door from one of them 
leading on to a bastion ; and Port Rioasoli being in 
the extrefhe anglo of the promontory immediately 
opposite St. Blmo, the two forts guard the entrance 
of the great harbour. ‘The fortifications are built on the 
solid rock, which goes sheer down into the water, and 
which is so deep thore, that from our terrace we could 
speak to any one on board the largest men of war as 
thoy rounded the point, One morning, the Blonde 
frigate, commanded by Sir Edmund Lyons, came in 
from the Bast, with every sail set; just olf Ricasoli, 
the whistle was heard, and in a second she was under 
bare poles,-—every sail furled, as if by magio,—a mode) 
of naval discipline, Fort Ricasoli was tho scene of 
the revolt and dispersion of Froberg’s regiment, in 
1807, and is so strongly defended as to bo almost 
impregnable by land as well as by sea, The artillery 
used 40 come over every week to practise the guns on 
the batteries, and if every window in the fort had not 
beon thrown open, they would have beon broken by 
the strong vibration, In fine weather, part of the 
squadron would stand oul to -sea, aud give us the 
opportunity of watching a sham Aight; and ib was 
berutiful, whon a brondside was fired, to sce tho masses 
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of smoke rolling down the sides of the ships, and then 
curling away on the surface of the water, till the lwo 
elements became as one, 

Many pleasant days we spent at the neighbouring 
forl, St. Angelo, where a friend of ours commanded 
acompany of Artillery. Tour tiers of batteries face 
the sea; the highest forms a fine terrace, at one end 
of which is little pavilion, quite overhanging the 
water, St. Angelo was the first place garrisoned by 
the Knights on their arrival from Rhodes, and the 
escutcheon and initials of L’Isle Adam, their Grand 
Master, is over a small doorway in the interior of the 
fort; that of Adrian de Wignacomit over the outer 
gate, The Sienite pillars in the little chapel are sup- 
posed to have been brought by the Knights, Close 
to the chapel is a small garden within four walls, aud 
the perfume of the oleanders, roses, jessamine, and 
gadsea used to be like that of a conservatory in full 
hioom. This last flower is a particular favourite wilh 
the Maltese, who slick the. little xnspborry-shaped 
blossoms on sprigs of thorn, and carry them about 
for sale ; but the odour is so overpowering, [ used to 
make if a proviso with our servants that they wero 
never brought into the house, as they keep them with 
their clothes, &e, 

Still farther up the harbour than St. Angelo is the 
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garrison chapel ; the troops attend here for divine 
service, as well as the officers connected with the 
dockyard. I was once there on the occasion of 
christening : the clerk, who had been a soldioy, came 
up, and almost unconsciously raising his hand to his 
head, asked one gentleman of our party “ All present, 
sit P’ before the servige commenced; in the same 
style of “ military pailance ” the hair-dvesser used to 
ask me whether I chose my hair “to be cut shorter 
in the rear ;” so much can you judge of the general 
character of a place by the mamners, and in the 
expressions, of the lower orders. ‘This observation 
would occur to any one travelling in Prussia, where 
even in the villages the youngest subjects of the 
wilitary Frederick form themselves into squares, and 
with brown paper caps, and sticks in their little hands, 
are chilling ancl exercising from morning till night. 
Our favourite bastion at Rionsoli looked quite 
across tho harbour upon the towns of Citid Vitlo- 
riosa and Valetta: in a projecting bastion of the latter 
is the Groater Bovraccha, a sort of promenade planted 
with trees, in the centre of which is the cenotaph 
arected to the memory of Sir Aloxander Ball, ihe 
first English Governor of Malta, ‘We cstablished a 
vegular code of signals with our friends at Si, Elmo, 
and when, ib was too rough to cross, we found ita 
un 8 
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very convenient mode of communication, * We used 
often to walk beyond the line of forts which guard 
the north-castern const, and in the middle of winter 
would bring home bouquets of wild flowers, ancmone, 
yanunculus, pheasant’s oye, &e., which grow in the 
greatest profusion at this season, Our forl was 
almost as well stocked as Robinson Crusoo’s island 
with animals, which made us tolerably independent 
of supplies from without. There were only two 
‘Tinglish dairies,” as they used to be called, in the 
island, whore the cows were kept by day in large 
subterranean stables, foddered down with the beautiful 
Sula and grass cut during the night, with all “ the 
dew of the morning” upon it, and the butter made 
here was very good. Our goats supphed us abun- 
dantly with milk, and we had every description of 
poultry, besides dogs, donkeys, canaries, tortoises, 
&c. Rats, of course, abound in the ditches of all the 
forts, aud the mice used to race over our beds at 
night, eat the bran, out of the pincushions, and nibble 
the stalks of my beautiful balsams; and it was curious 
to see a party of them, if we opened the dining-room 
door half an hour after leaving tho table, seated round 
it, discussing the crumbs, &c., on the floor, and on 
being disturbed, race up the long muslin curtains 
with as much ease as a rope-dancer, There are few 
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noxious animals in Malta, and 1 believe the useless 
experiment of introducing venomous snakes into the 
island completely failed. ‘The centipeds is a horrid 
black-looking reptile, betweon 2 worm and a calor 
pillar; and the wood slave, a spocies of lizard, but very 
disgusting in appearance, is found about old buildings, 
in walls and orevicos, and being of n yollowish stono- 
colour, is not so easily detected, This animal hes the 
power of contracting the foot, so as to make it very 
dificult to detach it from anything il has fixed itself 
on; the only way is to push it of by degrecs, The 
scorpions are small, and not very venomous; the first 
T saw was picked up by one of my children in the 
balcony, not knowing what it was, and brought in to 
me as a curiosity, 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the view 
from Ricasoli, on the eve of somo great festg. The 
water below covered with boats, exch of thom with a 
light at the prow, many with niusic on board, to the 
cadence of which the rowers kept time with their 
oars; and above, the towns of Valotta, Borgo, anil 
Barmola, with every ehnroh brilliantly Ulmminated, 
These illuminations do not consist in lighted windows, 
but every pillar, and cornice, and pediment is hung 
with little lamps, till the whole building appears to 
be traced in lines of living light, and the offect of 
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e 
this, reflected as it is in the dark bine sen below, is 
magically beautiful. 

People abuse Malta, and call it a rock and » prison, 
and speak of the heat as unendurable; but I cannot 
help thinking there is some interest attached to a 
place which was the last stronghold of knighthood 
in Christendom ;—not the degenerate knighthood of 
modern days, but of 9 race of noble birth, and bound 
by the rules of their order to the strictest purity 
of life and manners, who maintained their sea-girt 
fortress against the most formidable enemies, and only 
lost it through treachery: of a place, too, of suf- 
ficient naval importance to have been coveted and 
possessed successively by the Phonicians, 1500 3. o., 
Grecks, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, Normans, 
Germans, French, and which for the last half-century 
has been one of the jewels of ihe British crown ; and 
in that bright setting may it long remain! The hent 
for some honrs in the day during the summer months 
is certainly great, but it iy more than compensated for 
by the lovely and cool moonlight nights; and except 
during the influence »f a sciroceo wind, there is always, 
once in the twenty four hours at least, that vefresh- 
ing breeze from the sca which counteracts the effect 
of a hob climate on the system. In short, like the 
Trishman’s idca of purgatory, “ you may go farther 
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and fare worse ;” and even to return to Ungland, I left 
Malta with regret. The opporlunity, however, of a 
voyago in a man of war was not io be lost, and on 
the morning of the 81st of July we were putting olf 
for the last time from the landing-place at Ricnsoli, 
in one of the beantiful fourtecn-oarcd bonts belonging 
to the Melville. The remainder of tho day was spent 
in arranging our cabins and taking leave of the many 
friends who came on board to sce us. The sorrow 
of our poor Maltese servanis was quite overpowering. 
We weighed anchor in tho evening, and when I 
looked out of my port-hole the noxt’ morning, the 
sunny Ogygia of the ancients lay like a dark speck in 
the distant horizon. 
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CITAPTER VII. 


GRATAM’S ISLAND. 


z “With a rash, 
Starthng deep miduight on her thiong, 205¢ up, 
From thoied mouth of Etnn’s huining mount, 
A giant tice of fie,—whence sponted ont 
‘Thousands of boundless branches, which put forth 
Ther flery follago in the sky, and showered 
Theiy fruit, the 1cd-hot levin, to the eath, 
Tn tormble profusion. Some fell back 
Into the hell from whenee they sprang , and some, 
Gaining on impulse fiom the winds that aged 
Unceasingly around, sped o’er the main, 
And, hissing, dived to an eternal home 
Beneath its yawning billows,”—Aranio Warts 


Azour ten days bofore we left Malta a new and ox- 
traordinary object of interest was oceupying the atten- 
tion of every one in the island. ‘The brig Adelaide, 
on her passage from London to Malta, reported 
having scen, at ane o’clock 7. w., on the 18th of 
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July, a column of while smoke, rising out of the 
water, at a distance of about fifleon miles. ‘This, 
after a time, changed into columns of black smoke, 
intermixed with flame like lightning, tho surrounding 
water greatly agitated ; latitude, about 87°10’ north ; 
longitude, 12° 80’ enst. 

This account, which was confirmed by tho report 
of other merchant vesscls passing in the same dircc- 
tion, excited a great sonsation among the Malteso, 
who looked upon it as the precursor of some enlamity, 
while the more enlightened part of the population 
were desirous of ascorlaining tho cxach nature and 
situation of the phenomenon, which was of the more 
importance, being in the direct track of vessels 
coming from the N.W., midway in the channel of 
Malta, between Pantelleria and Sicily ; and tho Philo- 
mel and Jind cutter were accordingly despatched to 
make observations. In the meantimo If. M. brig 
Rapid, Captain Swinburne, on her way from Mav 
seilles, had seen the new volcano, and bronglt many 
additional remarks, made by her intolligent com- 
mander and officors,* Previous circumstances, fre- 


* Copy of a lotlor from Captain Swinkurno to Six 1, JTothan. 
“TL M.S. Rapid, August 20, 
“Sh,-—I have tho honour to inform you, thal in complinnes with 
your order of tho 18th of Juno last, I havo oxamiied the spol where 
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quently symptomatic of volcanic existence, had not 
been wanting, for on the eve of the 28th of June, 
when on the very spot whiére the island afterwards 
appeared, the Britannia and Rapid, in company, cx- 
perienced the shock of an earthquake. 


the volcanic island appemed Jast summer. It has loft a dangerons 
shoal, consisting of black sand and stones, with a cireulay patch of 
rock in the middle, about 42 yards in diameter, on which there are 
2 fathoms of water, but in one spot only 9 fevt. All round the rock 
there ate fiom 2} to 3 fathoms, decporing gradually to 56 and 6 
fathoms at the average distance of 100 yards from the centre; then 
moe rapidly to 10, 20, and 80 fathoms A small detached rock, 
with 15 fect on it, lics 130 yards S.W. of the central patch, About 
fof a mile N.W, of the centre, there isa detached bank with 23 
fathoms on it All the rock oppens to be dark-coloured porous 
lava, and the sond, which is extremely fine in the deepest water, is 
composed of paitides of the same substance; by this the sountings 
near tho shoal may he distinguished, It should be appronched with 
grent cantion, as a large extent of deep discoloured water, which lies 
to the S.W,, may be mistaken for it, while the real danger is invisible 
till it_is very near, being composed of dark-coloured materials, and 
it is so deep that the lend cannot bo trusted. Ifs latitude ond longi- 
tude me 87° 0 N,, and 12° 48’ D, of Greenwich, In four days, 
duing which the wind was constantly from N.W,, currents were 
perceived from N,N,W. and NUE. the N-W. prevailing, and sometimes 
ranning thre¢-quartera of o mile an hour, ‘The temperatnre of the 
water on the shoal docs not differ from thot of the sen at o diatunor, 
I have maoied, in three fathoms wator, at the N.W. of the shoal, 
a cask, painted white, wilh o pole surmounted by a white ball, and 
at the $B. a similar cask, painted black, bearing a black ball on the 
pole. These tro buoys are about 120 yards apmty 
“T have the honour to be, &, &e,’” 
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The Philomel and Ilind shortly after retwmed, with 
accounts varying only from the former as to the in- 
creasing sizo of the island; and Admiral (thon Cap- 
tain) Nesham delormined to take it on his homeward 
course, and thercby gave us an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the sublime spectacle of » volcano in full 
eruption, rising out of the hitherto unbroken current 
of the ocean. No words of mine could ever do 
justice to the wondrous. grandeur of the sight; T 
shall, therefore, mercly describe mY own impressions 
at the time, in which, I believe, I shall be fully borne 
out by all who were there presont, many of whom 
hud been in all parts of the world, and said this far 
surpassed anything of the kind they had ever seen, 

Tt was on the bth of August, at 6.80 p, a, smoke 
was first visible to the many anxious eyes on board 
the Melville, at the supposed distance of about thirty 
miles. This, as we proceoded, became moro apparent, 
rising to a considerable height above the horizon ; ut 
first, as it appeared, from thee sources, but further 
observation showed it to be but from one, divided by 
the wind, for presently another column arose to wind- 
ward, whose more rapid ascont showed it originated 
immediately from Ue volcano, and which, as it settled 
over the water in a iavdy progress to leeward, assumed 
a thousand picturesque forms. Bright forked flames 
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were seen to dart upwards, and a loud rumbling noise 
was heard, compared by a young midshipman on 
board to the rattling of a chain cable when the anchor 
is let go. 

At day-break the following morning I was awoke 
by a rap at my cabin-door, some one telling me that 
we were fast approaching the island, and that I had 
better make haste, as we should soon have passed it, 
if the wind continued in the same direction. I made 
a rapid toilette, and, putting on my bonnet and clonk, 
ran upon deck; and never shall I forgot the sublime 
sight! In the soft, warm, groy ight of a Mediter- 
ranean morning, and from the bosom of a porfectly 
unrufficd occan, the new volcano was oxhibiling its 
mighty operations. Trom the crater, which appeared 
in the form of a cone, jagged at the top, a fleecy 
vapour rose in globular clouds, which, expanding 
themselves majestically, assumed in their ascent the 
form of a towering plume—si parva licet compone)e 
magnis—that known. 23 the illustrious decoration of 
the Princo of Wales, Largo stones, carrying with 
them a quantity of black dust, were thrown up, and, 
as they rose and fell, broke into o thousand curious 
shapes; and the effect of this, through the while 
vapour, was magically beautiful. ashes, like light- 
ning, darted occasionally through the vapour, and 
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noise, as of thunder, was distinclly heard. All this 
time the while smoke was extending itself, so as to 
cover the whole island, hanging together like that 
which issues from Vesuvius, and then ascending in am 
unbyoken column for a much longer time than smoke 
generally does. ‘The oruption appeared to be most 
violent at intervals of two hours, and at 11.30 one 
took place in some respects different from those I have 
attempted to desoribe. It began with a similar burst 
of white vapoux, and similar projections of stoncs and 
dust; but immediately after the latter followed a co- 
pious mass of black lurid smoke, which, overpoworing 
the white vapour, covered in ifs turn the whole island. 
The effect of this was less beautiful than tho former, 
but more awful. At this time wo wore sufficiently 
near for the deck of the vessel to be covered with tha 
black dust, which was thrown up in great quantitios, 
and of which, as well as of some cinders, T have a 
specimen, It is harsh to the touch, and in colour ro- 
sembles gunpowder. Tho latter were gathered in a 
curious way, ‘Cho hidos of some bullocks, which had 
been, killed in the morning for tho consumption of the 
ship, had beon, as usual, fastened lo the sleru, Lo be 
purified by dragging through the wator, and in thom 
the cinders were ontanglod and brought up into the 
ship, ‘The splash mado by tho stones which, during 
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some of the eruptions, fell into the sea, al the estimated 
distance of about seventy feet from the island, was 
greater than that of a shot fired from an eighteen- 
pounder, and showed they must have been of consi- 
derable magnitude, 

The wind was light, and the Melville made but 
httle way. At one v.a., however, we passed the east 
corner of the island, when the immetiate source of 
these eruptions was visible. ere was the mouth 
of the crater. On this side, the island, which 
in form resembled a horse-shoe, with the sides some- 
what beaten out, did not rise above the level of the 
sea, but formed a bay, and from this ebbed a boil- 
ing, bubbling stream, leaving its own Wack in the 
sea for about three-quarters of a mile, Tere it seemed 
as if a continual conflict was waged between the two 
elements of fire and water. The sea, rushing into the 
mouth of the crater, was opposed by the fire within, 
and, partly ropelled, formed a whirling steamy 
Charybdis. 

A volcano must always be an object of awe end ad- 
miration ; but suddenly emorging from the sea, as this 
did, at the depth of 170 fathoms, it was indeed a sight 
never to be forgotten by those who had the good for- 
tune to witness it. Every eye was on the island during 
that day; and to me the words of the Psalmist, in de- 
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soribing the majesty of Jehovah, were perpetually re- 
curring, Tho Lord sitteth upon the water-floods, 
and the Lord remaineth a king for ever.” “At tho 
greatness of his power his clouds removed, hail-stones 
and clouds of fre” For six-and-thirt#hours wo were 
within sight or hearing of this grand phenomenon, 
but it was between five and six p.m. that our excile- 
ment was at the highest. While we were at dimer, 
the commander, Captain Dyer, entered the cabin, and 
announced, with a look of some anxiety, that the litUle 
wind there was having died away, the ship appeared 
to be fast drifting into the strong ourrent caused by 
the volcano. We were at this time within a mile of 
it, and a brig, which was in the offing, actually carried 
to Malta the report that we were engulphod. ‘The 
captain, jumping up with o truc sailor’s exclamation, 
ordered the boats to be lowered, that her head might 
be towed round. Iivery ono rushed on deck to wit- 
ness the mancuvre; and as I passed inlo my own 
cabin ab the moment it was performing, tho length 
of the veasel as it were foreshortening the distance, it 
appeared as if the next heave must throw us on the 
fiery island. T heave offen wondered that 1, who am 
coward” enough “ to die a thousand deaths,” under 
circumstances infinitely less alarming than this really 
was, did not feel at this moment a sonsation of fear, 
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oxcept that it is said the mind cannot receive at the 
same time two great impressions, and wonder and ad- 
miration were then predominant in mine, to the ex- 
clusion of every other, 

Some officet$ on board, and my husband of ihe 
number, were very desirous to try 9 landing on the 
island; but Captain Nesham positively 1cfusod a boat 
for this service, and I think the general feeling was 
iather a nervous one, when we were near enough to 
be covered with the showers of black dust or pul- 
verized cinders, and io feel our “ good ship” shake 
to her very keel, from the subterrancan thunder that 
issued from the volcano. But 1t waa awfully magni- © 
ficent, and long after 1 had gradually faded from our 
view, in the shades of night, our ears were on tho gui 
vive for the sound of some fiesh explosion, Still 
longer will the ronembrance of that sight be vividly 
impressed on the minds of all who saw it; and though 
it is now some years since this sublerranean wonder 
* appeared, yet it is a subject thal can hardly be devoid 
of interest at any time, to those who love to watch 
the wonderful works of God, displayed in the extya- 
ordinary, as well as daily rontine of his great creation. 

Whether we consider Graham’s Isle as an out- 
break from the volcanic vein which has shown ileclf 
at intervals in the north of Italy, then southwards at 
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Vesuvius, the Lipari Islands, Hina, and the north of 
Afmea, where ihe romains of extinct voleanocs are to 
be seen; or ag'a sudden burst of fie, which appeared 
for a time like a melgor on the bosom of the ocean, 
and almost as suddenly disappeared, leaving no visi- 
ble taace behind; it coitainly may claim a place 
among the natural phenomena which have at different 
periods excited our wonder and admiration. Subse- 
quent accounts from Malta mentioned, that the week 
afler the sailing of the Melville, a parly were sent out 
by Sir Tlenry Tlotham (who then commanded in the 
Mediterranean) to make further observations on the 
volcano, All appearance of fire and smoke was gone, 
but a column of water roso to the height of several 
fect from the crater. ‘They landed on the rock, planted 
the Union Jack, and named it “ Graham’s Island,” 
after the first lord of the Admiralty. ‘his was {akon 
down o few days alter, by some Neapolitans, who 
hoisted thoir dwn standard, calling it “ Sciacca,” from 
the neavest town on the coast of Sicily; but tho fol- 
lowing weck an ond was put to the contest, by Nep- 
tune claiming 1+ for his own; and a shoal undor 
water, only a few fect below the surface, is all that 
now remains to mark the site of * Graham’s Island.” 


CHAPTER VILL 


GIBRALTAR.—VOYAGE LIOME. 


“Through Calpe’s straits aurvey the steepy shore; 
Ewrope and Afrie on each other garo ! 
Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor, 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze : 
Tow softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slopo, and forest own, 
Distinct, though dmkening with her waning phase ; 
But Mauvitanio’s giant-shadows fiown, 
Tyom monntaiwoliff to conat descending sombre down.” 
Clulde Harold, Canto I, 


Avrun losing sight of Graham’s Island, which formed, 
as might be supposed, the principal topic of conver- 
sation on board the Melville for some days after, we 
continued our course steadily westward, bearing rather 
too much to the north to sce the const of Afrioa ; and 
the first land we came in sight of was Cape Gata, the 
south-eastern promontory of Spain. This is suclt a 
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provorbially windy point, that thero is an old sea song 

beginning, 
‘ * Off Capo do Cai, 
T lost, my het ;” 
and the master, Mr. W., kept up the charter, on 
which some one observed, “It must bring us a head 
wind.” The two following days we were coasting 
along the beautiful shores of Granada; every now and 
then catching the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
and recalling the descriptions of Washington Irving. 
Tx the course of the third night we were off Gibraltar, 
but as it was blowing very fresh, we lay to for some 
hours, and, when day dawned, had the advantage of 
seeing this striking place, for the first time, in a storm 
of thunder and lightning, It was magnificent to hear 
the thunder rolling ag it were out of the heavy masses 
of cloud and vapour which covered the top of tho 
rook, with a sound which would have deadcened all 
the artillery even of that mighty fortress; and to sae 
the forked lightning playing down ils black and 
yugged sides. The thermometer now stood at 68°, 
twenty degrees lower than whon wo left Malta, and 
the rain camé down in torrents; but as the day ad- 
vanced, the storm cleared away, and the sun was 

, shining brilliantly when we anchored bofore Gibral- 
tox. Ine few minutes imumorable boats were put- 

I 
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ting off from the Ragged Staff with fruil, vegetables, 
and fresh provisions of every kind (luxuries never 
more appreciated than after a sea voyage), and those 
of the Melville were soon ready to convey all who 
wished it on shore. We were carly enough to be in 
time for the market, which is really ono of the sights 
of the Mediterrancan :—every kind of fish, flesh, and 
fowl; every variety of fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; 
every description of costume, naval and military, civil 
and religious ; almost all the tongues of Turope, and 
many of Africa, as well as of the Hast, are here to bo 
met with, and form a most varied and amusing ¢a- 
dleau vivant; an hour is soon gone in looking al, 
and listening to, all around you. Some of the gen- 
Ucmen of our party went to have » canter on the 
neutral ground, and others to visit the celebrated gal. 
lerics in the rock ; but the heat was so great that 1 
preferred sauntering about the narrow streets, whore 
a shady side may always be found after twelve o’clock, 
looking into the curious little shops, and seeing the 
stately Spanish women in the black mantillas going 
to vespors in the different churches. We dined on 
shore ; saw a sunset (as magnificent as his rising had 
been) which seemed to tip the chain of hills on the 
African coast with gold, and went on board again in 
the cool of the evening. It was a lovely night, and I 
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sat on deck till near eleven, watching the oporation of 
getting “under way.” I suppose fow things can give 
a better iden of the advantage of discipline than the 
working of a largo ship ; the Melville’s complement was 
about seven hundved mon, but all moved with such per- 
fect order and quiet, that not a sound was heard on the 
occasion, but the boatswain’s whistle or the word of 
command from the officer on duty ;—it was beautiful | 

Looking back, Gibraltar appeared like an illumi- 
nated amphitheatre. Above the town, which is built 
round the bay, villas are dotted quite over the side of 
the hill, and as all these lighted up for the night, and 
many of the hghts were roflected again into tho water, 
tho effect was very striking, Long after the murmur 
of sounds on tho shoro had died away, we saw thoso 
lights like stars in the distance, till, perfectly wearied 
out, we were glad to lic down in our comfortable 
onbins, The next day we had » view of both conti- 
nents when wo went on deck, and saw the white 
houses of Tangier, and the palm-trees which grow 
near the shore, vory distinclly; then, bearing up to 
the north-wost, we passed Caps Trafalgar, There 
was an old quartermaster in the Melville who had 
been in Nelson’s ship ab the time of the action, and 
we made him came into our cabin to give us an ac- 
count of it, and drink to the memory of the hero. 

12 
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Of course one had read it a hundred timos before, but 
it was interesting to have it repeated on the spot by 
one who had been actually present. © 

Three of the invalid soldiers died on the passage 
home; and nowhere does our beautiful buvial service 
sound more solemn and affecting than when, before 
the ship’s company, standing around uncovered, aud 
in the calm of a summer evening, the body is com- 
mitted to the deap, there 1o wait until that day when 
the sea shall be called upon to “ give up her dead.” 
When the first and last dreaded separation between 
soul and body takes place, it matters little in reality 
what becomes of the latter, whether “ earth be turned 
to earth ” again, or “the body to corruption” in the 
decp; but still there is something in that heavy 
sound, that parting of the waters for » second, that 
ripple on the surface which, for a few moments, marks 
the grave of a fellow-creature, and then is gone for 
ever, that, once having been seon, can never be forgotten, 

We were five days crossing the Bay of Biscay; 0 
dead calm the greater pari of the time. Some bogan 
to look out impatiently for a broezo, and mutter that 
“it was no wonder, with women and childron on 
board, we made so little progress ;” but this was an 
exception to the general kindness and attention we 
experienced, from our kind-hearlod old friend, Cap- 
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tain N., to the youngest middy in tho gun-room; 
everything that could be thought of to conduce to 
our comfort and accommodation was done; our chil- 
den were petted and played with by the officers, and 
our favourite dog even. was free of the quarler-deck | 
Life on board ship is so different to what it is on 
shore, that the novelty alone ‘makes it nmusing to a 
landsman; while the freedom from interruption from 
without, gives ample time for reading, or the prosecu- 
tion of any study, provided the wenther be os ié was 
during the greater part of our homeward-bound voy- 
ago—delightful. After feaving Trafalgar, however, 
the monotony of the days was only broken by an oc- 
casional ship we hailed, by a flight of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, or by watching the beautiful phosphoric 
light in the evening from a shoal of passing porpoises ; 
aud the wish for land became general. It was there- 
fore with much satisfaction wo found ourselves, on the 
8th of September, coming up the Channel at the rate 
of cloven knots an honr, and saw the bonfires on the 
oovst lighted in honour of the coronation of his Ma- 
jesty William IV, We anchored at Spithead, fired a 
royal saluie (against the stunning effects of which, my 
Maltese experience of artillery practice had not ren- 
dered me proof), und, taking leave of ou kind friends 
on board the Melville, onco moro landed in Tnglond, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A CUAPTER OF LESS PEACETUL 
“RECOLLECTIONS.” 


“ Spain’s .ealme appear, wheicon her shepherds tend 
Tlocks, whose rich fleece right woll the vendor knows: 
Now must the pastor’s arm his lambs defend, 

For Spain is compassed by unyielding foes ; 
And att must shicld then oll, 
Or share subjection’s woos.” —Childe Harold, Crnto I. 


AND now, once more in Tnglend, before we again 
exchange the cold skies of tho north for the softor 
influences of a southorn sun, it may not bo irvelevant, 
in these “Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wifo,” to add 
afew words connected with the services of that regi- 
ment, and some ancedotes which have not before ap- 
peared in print; though I should have little hope of 
, communicating the interest with which I have listened 
to theso details, from those who were eye-witnesses oy 
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actors in the scenes described, to my venders, if it 
were not my intention to insert’ some letters from the 
venerable friend montioned in the first chapter, the 
lata Chief Justice Day, which are as riinarkablo for 
the beauty and perspicuity of the style, as thoy are 
for the prophetic spirit in which they wore written. 
Fortunate were those who, during the course of 
the long and arduous campaign of the Peninsular 
war, formed part of the advanced line of the army in 
Spain. The intuitive sagacity of the Duke, then Lord 
Wellington, was not the least prominent feature among 
his rere and distinguished qualities, and he saw at a 
glance, among those who were immediately brought 
under his notice, “ what stuff” they were made of. 
Those who joined as volunteers, and who showed 
themselves active and energetic, were sure 19 be early 
recommended for the vacant commissions; and if, in- 
stead of idly lounging away in unprofitable indolence 
tho few spare hours which military duties afforded, a 
young man devoted his time to the study of lan- 
guages and of tho theoretical part of his profession, 
he quolified himself for those staff situations which 
were equally honourable and profitable, ‘Che follow- 
ing adviee, contained in o letter (enclosing one of in- 
troduction to the Duke),/might he read with advan. 
tage by any young officer; and he to whom it was 
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addressed, and on whom it was not thrown away, has 
tested, in his long experience of tho army, the truth 
of avery word of it,— 

“1 reoeivétl you letter of the 8rd two or three 
days ago, just as I was setting off to town, and, agrec- 
able to your wish, enclose you a letter to Lord Wel- 
lington, which I sincerely hope may serve you; but 

“of this be sure, that your own conduct will be your 
best recommendation, You must be not only brave, 
but active and indefatigable in the discharge of your 
duty ; always forward in courting opportunities of 
distinguishing yourself, studiously solicitous to acquire 
a knowledge of your profession, and preserving the 
highest respoct for your superiors, the most unshaken 
good temper and accommodating disposition among 
your equals, and a strich discipline, combined with an 
affectionate feeling for the soldiory. Of all things you 

* must avoid by words or actions to givo offence, or to 
hetray a. disposition to quarrel, A quarrelsome officer 
is the greatest nuisance, and ought instantly to be 
hunted out of the army; for a man of ixne spirit will 
reserve the display of his courage for the enemy.” 

In a large army, many o gallant action is pey- 
ormed, and many instances of individual courage and 
deving ave shown, whichnever come to the knowledge 
of a commanding officer ; and perhaps there were fow 
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regiments in the service where more of these daily 
occurred than in the Rifle Brigade. In none, perhaps, 
did a better feeling oxist between the officers and men, 
and which probably contribuled much to tho uniform 
snecess of this gallant corps; for while the strictest 
military discipline prevailed, kindness and considern- 
tion on the onc hand, were met by the most respect- 
ful, and, in many cases, devoted affection on the 
other. When not actually engaged with the enemy, 
and when the weather permitted, the officers were in 
the habit of joining the men in all kinds of athletic 
exercises, and the names of Crampton, Uniacke, and 
Johnstone will be as ‘well remembered, as the active 
promoteis of cricket, foot-ball, rackets, leaping, run- 
ning, and casting the slone, as they are for their gal- 
lantry in the field, These amusements, together with 
hunting and coursing (in which the subsequently 
well-known hero of Aliwal took a forwaid patt), 
helped to soflen “the rugged fegtures of war ;” while 
under their matchless nies Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, whose talenis as an officer were equalled by his 
high and gentleman-liko bearing as a man, the most 
perfect unanimity and good fellowship provailed. It 
was enough for him’ to oxpress a wish, whero others 
would issue 8 command; and, to the credit of the 
regiment it may be said, that through the whole 
18 
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course of the war they never failed in offecting the 
orders of their commander, and were never surprised 
on, pique. 5 

On the 8rd of April, 1811, the Light Division, in 
Gonsequence of the ignorance of tho guides, were 
brought unexpectedly in faco of Reynicr’s rear-guard 
of 16,000 men before Sabugal. These they repulsed 
with great gallantry before the third and first divi- 
sions could join in the action, as had been intended 
by the Duke. In this affair the 48xd particularly 
distinguished themselves, having taken two guns and 
a howitzer, for which the enemy fought hard, literally 
“to save their bacon,” the gun-carriages being thickly 
hung with flitches and hams plundered from tho poor 
Portuguese, While the Rifles were driving a line of the 
enemy’s skirmishers before them, through a beautiful 
chestnut wood, and a private, of the name of Finn, 
was taking aim at a F'venchman, a hare started from 
ander cover of the ferns with which the ground was 
covered, the rifle was quickly brought round, and the 
hare dropped. ‘Tho officer to whose company the 
man belonged, good-naturedly called him to account 
for Ietting the Frenchman escape. “Ab, your honour,” 
said ho, “we can killa Frenchman any day, but it 
is not always we can bag» hare for your supper.” 
Soon after this, at Fuentes d’Ionore, the French had 
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been driven out of a wood, and were observing rather a 
more respeciful distance than Riflemen are accustomed 
to five at. This man and his comrade were observed 
to leave the lines, and walk lowards the enemy’s out- 
post. An officer, who saw them, pointed them ous to 
the serjeant, suspecting some desertion. * Oh no, sir,” 
wag the answer, “il is only for a lille amusement ;” 
and he then watched them go to the banks of the 
stream which divided the partics, and after kneeling 


, down to quench their thirst (for it was a sultry day 
eft May), took o deliberate aim, which 
evidently told on the opposite side; then held up 
their caps on their rifles to reccive tho fire in return, 
and afterwards walk quietly back to their companions. 
The coolness of the men in action, and their apparent 
indifference 10 anything like danger, I have often 
heard spoken of by their officers, and it was no won- 
der, with such materials as thon constituied the 
British Army, that such victories should have beon 
gained againsb such superior numbers; tho feeling 
seemed 10 be, that cach man had but to do his 
duty, in perfect confidence that all {hat skill ond Lore. 
thought, on the part of their lender, could effect, 
would not bo wanting to ensure success, 
On the 28th of September the Light Division on- 
eampod on the boautiful ground near Scoita. ‘The 
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chestnut-trees here were of a magnificent size. One 
day a battalion of the Guards were completely sheltered 
under their widely-spreading branches, during one of 
the heavy storms of rain which fall in this country in 
the autumn ; and on another occasion a party of six 
or scyen officers, with their servants, found ample 
accommodation in the hollow trunk of one of them, 
which made an. excellent dining-room. 

The general appearance of Portugal is sandy and 
rocky, but abounding with fine woods; and there are 
in many parts spots of exquisite beauty, such ag 
Cintra, with its golden groves, the valley of the Mon- 
dego, Portalegre, &e. Tew had better opportuni- 
ties than the Light Division (who, in the course of 
their campaign, traversed the country three times from 
north to south) of judging of the desolate scene a 
country presents through which an enemy is retreat- 
ing; and the track of the Trench through Portugal 
was marked with every species of wanton cruelty and 
devastation, 

The oliye-trees, which form the principal wealth of 
the lower orders of the Portuguese (for, on marrying 
adaughter, the farmer will give so many of theso treca 
as her dowry), used to be cut down; the wells were 
poisoned ; dead bodies frequenily were placed in the 
closets of the houses in such a way as to fall forward 
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on the doors being opened; the cattle would be ham- 
strung; and it was no uncommon sight {o find the 
mutilated body of a priest by tho rond-side, ofton with 
his tongue cut out. 

After some marching and counter-marching, and 
again orossing the Aguada, a company of the Rifles 
wore detached to n farm in advance of Attolia, close 
to Ciudad Rodrigo, by which the supplies of pro- 
visions were brought in from Salamanca, and the 
piquet posted here found it quile expedient to help 
themselves before forwarding them to head-quarters. 
Sometimes there was cnough for both, but it not un- 
frequently happened that the lion’s shave left very 
little for the others, The quarter-master wrote to the 
officer, requiring all to be sent in; to which the latter 
returned a very polite answer, couched, by the help of 
a dictionary, in such absiruso terms as quite puzzled 
the worthy functionary, who, rather than exposo his 
ignorance by showing the note to tho commanding- 
officer, took no further notice of the toll that used to 
be levied ab the farm of Framora, Deor and wild- 
boar abounded in the neighbouring woods, and made 
an agreeable varioty in the nob overstocked lardors of 
the campaigners. ‘Tho commissariat had muck dif- 
fioully in keoping up with the Light Division{ and 
I have often heard tho officers say tho men were 
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their best purveyors, for hardly were they in action 
ten minutes before biscuit and brandy, the spoil of 
some conquered Jenchman, were sure to be brouglit 
them. 

On the 20th of December the Light Division were 
ieviewed by the duke, on the plain between Guinaldo 
and Albadon, preparatory to the investment of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. ‘The weather was tremendous, and the 
troops used to return at night to their cautonments at 
Guinaldo with sleet and rain driving in their fnees, 
and frequently obliged to break the ice before they 
could cross the river. ‘The division, having crossed 
the Aguada, assembled at the convent of Caridad, and 
at nightfall that evening two companies of the 52nd 
and two of the Rifles carried a fort by a coup-de-main, 
each company attacking a face of the square redoubl. 
The front ranks jumped into the ditch, and the rear 
ranks from their shoulders into the works, taking all 
the garrison prisonors.* One officer and o few mon 
only were lost on this occasion; and during the night 
the fort was converted into 9 breaching battery, which 
greatly facilitated the operations of the siago, Of 
course, I attompt no description of these scones, but 
merely endeavour to repeat (he conversations of those 


* This is one of the many successful exploits achieved by that dis- 
tinguished offiect, Lord Seaton, of the 52nd. 
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who were aclors in them, assisted by a fow rough 
notes taken at tho time; though ihe many nblo and 
interesting accounts of tho war which have been pub- 
lished render even this much superfluous, 

A few miuntes before the engagement began, two 
young Riflemen were talking togother in front of the 
trenches, “Look there,” said one of thom to his 
companion, pointing up to the walls bristling with 
cannon above their heads, “ what would ow mothers 
say” (they were Both widows’ sons) “if they saw what 

“was preparing for usP” “Tay better they should 
not,” replied his friend; “bub what an extravagant ‘ 
follow you aro to have pus on that beantifnl new 
pelisse for such a night as this.” “ Oh!” answered 
the other, laughing, “T shall be all the better worth 
taking.” Within half on hour their regiment had 
gained the ramparts by the small breach, and tho first 
speaker was detached with his company to take the 
enomy in flank, who were opposing the advanco of the 
third division. A mine was sprung, and, amid two 
ov three hundred of the enemy, the gallant General 
M‘Kinnon and this young officer were blown up. 

Captain Uniacke was particularly beloved in his 
own compmiy, and his pay-sorgennt, who was nftor- 
wards quarter-master in the regiment, was delormincd 
he should bo buricd in conscorafed ground, The 
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Spanish priests refused, because ha was a heretic; 
but poor Fairfoot insisted on his being an Irishman, 
which to them was cqnivalent with being a Romanist, 
and permission was given. ‘I chosgo out,” ho after. 
wards snid, in telling the story, “the finest tree in the 
churchyard of Galleagos, and there I laid his head.” 
Many a soldier who fell that night had nothing to 
mark his sepulture. 

No language can describe the scenes which passed 
this night in the devoted city, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of General Picton and Colonel Bar- 
nard, aided by the officers, to check the excesses of 
the soldicry. 


“What sein can hold licentions wickedness, 
When down tho hill he holds his flerce enreor P 
‘Wo may as bootless spond our vain command 
Upon the emaged soldiers in their spoil, 

As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore.” 

Dreary was the scene which the next morning’s sun 
yose upon. Tho blackened and smoking ruins of the 
still burning town; houses whose inhabitants had 
cither perished or were fled ; homeless creatures wan- 
dering about, somo stupefied, some distracted ; broken 
gun-carriages, scattered arms, and masses of the yot 
unburied dead; and all this, mixed sometimes with 

* t 
wild shouts and the drunken laughter -of the plun- 
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dering soldier, makes the day after a battle one of the 
most fearful to look back to. 


“Tho pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” 


are gone; and death and destruction, in their most 
appalling forms, alone remain, 

At the top of the greab breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
thickly strewn with the dead of the “ fighting third” 
division, lay side by side Captain Hudyman and 
Lieutenant Pearse, of the. grenadier company of the 
45th, They were two of the handsomest men in the 
army; were great friends, and universal favourites ; 
and “in their death they were not divided.” 

On returning to their old quarters at Guinaldo, the 
Light Division were met by the bth, who wore sent to 
ocoupy the fallen town, They opened out right and left, 
presonting arms, and playing the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ 
in compliment to those who had been more fortunate 
than themselves in being engaged. ‘Nothing could 
present a greater contrast than the appearance of the 
two divisions at this timo as seen from a little dis- 
tance; the soldiors of the former having tied up their 
uniforms, which thoy slung to their rifles, while thoy 
_- had dressed themsolyes out in ovory variely of cos- 
tune taken from the plundered city, and which wore 
speedily disposed of ab Guinaldo, where a regular fair 
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was established, [ere the troops were allowed time to 
recover from the fatigue of the siege, ond then, tumn~ 
ing southward, commenced their march through a 
hilly and interesting country, containing many towns 
and villages (leaving the invalids at Castello Branco), 
to Badajoz, which they 1eached on the 17th of March, 
the bands playing ‘St. Patrick’s day in the morning ;’ 
and there are few who are not sonsible of the inspiring 
effect of national music on such an occasion. 

The officer who was left in charge of the detach- 
ment at Castello Branco, had the good fortune to get 
one who was obliged to remmmn on account of health 
to take his place, and from among the invalids a 
hundred and twenty-five immediately volunteered to 
accompany him, and they soon joined the Light 
Division, who, with the 8rd and 4th, were in the 
trenches before Badajoz. On the morning of ihe 
20th, an cnfilading party opened with twenty guns 
and eight howitzeis, and ab uno in the evening Fort 
Piccarina was stormed and eamied by the covering 
parly, During tho 21st the Rifles wore much em- 
ployed in the trenches; one party was ordered to 
firo into the enomy’s embrasures, and succeeded in 
silencing several guns (gabious having been placed in 
the embrasures), On the 20th and 80th a breaching 
batlery of eight guus opened on the town, and was 
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neatly silenced by the castle; the next day another 
battery of twelve, and one of six guns, opened with 
effect, and the Engincors blew up the dam-head of the 
Guadiana, on which the town stands,* but without 
letting off the water, On tho bth of April the order 
was given to storm that night, but it was counter- 
manded, and it was not till the following day that the 
divisions moved on to the assault, Tho 8rd division 
escaladed the castle, which Geneial Picton succeeded 
in possessing himself of. The 4th and Light Divi- 
sions were severely cul up, and could never have 
gained the ramparts had not the breaches been turned 
by the 8rd, who got in at the castle, and the bth, who 
escaladed at the Pardcleros Gato, under the command 
of General Walker, who was severely wounded. Tho 
atlack commenced at ton at night, and lasted till two 
in the morning, during which time tho Light and 
4th Divisions, though subjected to ono of the hottest 
fires over sustained, did not cease in their gallant, 
but ineffectual abtacks upon the breaches, defended 
hy chevanw de /rise of sharpencd sword-blades and 
every other offensive devico that Philippou’s ingenuity 
could invent, ‘Che loss of the Light Division on 
this occasion, between killed and wounded, was 976 
mon, 70 officers, and 2 volunteors. . 

* Or, moro jnoporly, the Rivillos, which is a small inanch of the 
Cuadiona 
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Por two days and nights Badajoz was n prey to all 
that the worst passions of men could make it; a sort 
of pandemonium, from the details of which the mind 
ius with sickening horror. Tho wounded wore 
left in the hospital tents till the thid day, and were 
then taken into the town, where they xeccived the 
greatest kindness from some poor nuns, who, in the 
goneral wreck of social life, had been driven out of 
their convents, and had taken up their temporary 
abode in a deserted house, devoting themselves to the 
care of the sick and the dying. Bullock-carts were 
prepared to convey those who were able to bear it to 
Elvas, preparatory to embarkation for England ; and 
as the “ Recollections” I am very imperfectly depict- 
ing are those of one of this party, I must for a time 
leave the battle-field of Spain, and follow the wounded 
on their homeward march. 

The country from Badajoz to Tlvas is, for the most 
part, flat, but rich and beautifully wooded ; the roads 
wore fortunately good, but to every jolt of the spring 
waggons, the wounded limbs thoy conveyod were 
acutely sensitive, and the change, therefore, was most 
welcome at Abrantes, where boats were provided for 
their reception. The banks of the Tagus are steepor 
and much moro diversificd than those of the Rhine, 
but, like them, in many paris are covered with vine. 
yards and olive-grounds, sloping down to the water's 
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edge, The boats, with thoi long picturesque Inttcon 
sails, as white ns snow, wore swiiciontly commodious ; 
and I have often heard described the luxury of silting 
on the gunwale, with a broken leg in the water, 
eating delicious oranges ;—luxury dearly purchased 
at the expense of much previous suffering. During 
three days the boats glided down the beautiful stream, 
and after passing the castle and village of Pinneta, 
entered the lovely valley of Taneas, the subject of 
mary a pencil, The strong posilion of Santarem, 
long the head quarters of the Fyench army, was on 
the right bank, and the Imge towns of Jellada, Salva- 
terra, and Villa Franea were successively passed, till 
they renched Alaudra, on the 1ight of tho lines of 
Torres Vedras. At Lasbon the boats were changed, 
and the little fleet anived at Belem as the ships in 
the river were firing a feu de joie in honour of the 
birthday of Ferdinand VII. ‘hot of our own king, 
on the 4th of June, was still more observed; the day 
was brilliant, there was nol a curl on the water, and 
tha report of the salvos of avtillory from the ships 
and forts, the former decked out in oll their colours, 
was very fine, On the 16th the Bluc Peter was 
hoisted, and on the 18th the fleot, consisting of forty. 
eight sail, and under the convoy of a sloop of war, 
stood out to sea, 
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The following leliers from Judge Day (the first 
dated Junc 18th) show the fecling in England at this 
fame about the operations carrying on in the Ponin- 
sula, as well as his own clear views as to tho probable 
result, 

*T yeceived your letter of the 28rd April with 
great pleasure and many thanks, Jt gives a clear 
and interesting detail of your army, its situation and 
prospects, and proves that you do not look super- 
ficially at tho great and awful drama acting before you, 
but view it as you ought, with a soldier’s eye. You 
have had, indeed, a very long, and to us unaccount- 
able, interval of relaxation and rest. Ata time when 
such heavy drafts have been made from the French 
army, and so considerable an accession of numbers 
and strength from the Spaniards to the Alliod army, 
why we should have rested upon our arms through 
the whole winter and spring, and nover interrupted 
for such a length of time the slumbers and repase 
of the enemy, I say, to us at a distauce from the 
sceno, is unadcountable. I trust your next will give 
us the comfort of some aotive and brilliant operations, 
Tho illustrious Wellington will add fresh laurels to 
his brows before he closes this campaign, I consider 
him a combination of the two great rival genorals of 
old—of Hannibal and Pabius,—knowing alike when 
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to attack and when to rotreat, and alike victorious 
in both. 16 is, however, unforlunate for the poor 
gentleman that he has not somo of us wiscacres at 
his elbow to advise and guide him; some of our sage 
politicians or feather-bed soldiers, who are very brave 
over the battle on paper, and know a thousand times 
better than you blockheads on the spot what course 
ought to be taken. Tor instanco, had I the command of 
the army, f should propose instantly to cross the ‘Tormes 
(shouting ‘Hurrah’ as I passed the glorious plains of 
Salamanca) and the Douro, and breakfast at Valladolid 
upon some 8 or 10,000 of the Invincibles, mako a 
luncheon of the garrison at Burgos, or mask it, and 
march on through Féétoria® (catching fresh courage 
fvom the name), and dine at Bayonne; push on after 
dinner, before nightfall, for Bordeaux, and take my 
evening’s claret with Barton and Johnson, and the 
other honest fellows thero, at the fountain-head. But 
I think seriously, if the Spaniards were truc to them. 
selves, and seconded, sincerely and ardently, ‘the 
great lord’ os they rightly cnough call him, I an 
sufficiently sanguine to hope ho could not only drive 
‘the ‘grand nation’ and their invincible amy like 
sheep ont of the Peninsula before him, but would 


* Tho batélo of Vittoria was gained just one week after thie was 
wrltten, 
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hefore the end of the campaign erect the standard of 
insurrection in Trance. Menntime, in the north, 
things are going retrograde, The Allies have lost a 
great deal of giound, but they have fought with 
infinito gallantry and skill; votrented with all the 
regularity of a ficld-day after every action, without 
even losing a gun ora pair of colours; kalled, it is 
believed, many more than they have lost, ore falling 
back upon their resources, md drawing the enemy 
from his; and, I trust, will shortly turn back upon 
him, and force him to retrace his steps across the 
Tbe, and even the Rhine. ‘This, I do not despair, 
would be the final issue of the campaign, though the 
Grown Prince and Austria took uo part; but the 
Crown Piince surely cannot prove so steeped in 
duplicity, 80 thorough a double dealer, as not to take 
an active part with us in the roar of the Drench army, 
after all the moncy ho has had from us—nfler throw- 
ing away-the scabbard, it would seem, with Buona- 
parte! In that case the latter, placed between two 
fics, must retreat precipilalely and with infinite 
disastor, But if Austria joined the cause in which 
she, as well os the rest of Europe, has go deep an 
interest; were she to interpose hor army from Bohe- 
mia, Buondparto’s relrent would become impracticable, 
and he must capitulate, The latter course of events, 
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perhaps, 1 would be too much to expect, but 1 repeat 
my confident hope, at all events, of « successful issue 
do the campaign,” 

Before a year had elapsed, the wounded heroes of 
Rodtigo aud Badajoz wore again on their way to rejoin 
their comrades in the Peninsula.* The amy were 
now in their winter quarters, along the line of the 
Aguada, which was crossed about the middle of May 
by the whole of the forces, aud they continued 
marohing in the highest spirits and the most perfect 
order after the enemy, who were retiring before them 
over nearly 200 miles of country, till on tho 18th of 
June they came up with them at St, Milan, and then 
gave them a foretaste of what they were to receive 


* On passing through tho head-quartera of the army at Vrenéda, 
one of these officers was invited by the Duke to jom the hunt for 
which he was preparing, and, bemg well mounted, ho gladly availed 
himself of the honom. ‘ho day was beautiful, but the ground very 
wet, ‘The hounds soon found, and went off ut a rapid pacos through 
an oxtonsive ploughed fold, when tho Duke, on his, celebrated 
“ Copenhagen,” and tho young Rifleman, whose hoise was in good 
condition (though aftor naixteon days’ maivh), wore soon eoparatad 
from tho rest of the field, ‘Tins gnvo tho subultein an opportunity 
of admirlng the bold riding of his cuef, who neither aweiyed to the 
Light nor Toft, hut took overy wall in lus way Tho fox, followed by 
thieo couple of hounds, was offon in viow, but just as they were 
Jooking upon his doath ns certain, ho took to ground, under a rook, 
from whonca the Duke, with his long lunting-whip and a terrior 
dog, tricd ineffoctunlly fo dislodgo hin. * 

Kk 
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ona more extended scale at Vittoria, It was here, 
in consequence of Sir Androw Barnard’s beautiful 
manouvring on the cnomy’s flank, that » French 
division was surprised, ad one of their brigades 
made prisoners. On tho morning of the 21st the 
long-deferred hopes of the army wero gratified by 
seeing tho forces of Josoph Buonaparte drawn out in 
order of battle on the plain, and covering the heights 
by which the town is protected. Lords Iill and 
Lynedoch commonced the attack on the flanks of the 
enemy; and when the Duko’s engle cyo perceived 
that their centre was considerably wenkencd by the 
numerous detachments that had been sont to support 
their wings, he ordered on the 8rd, 4th, and Light 
Divisions, which carried all before them; and though 
the French frequently halted and showed fight, giving 
much trouble and more fatigue, tho pursuit was not 
abandoned till near eight o’clock that evening. One 
hundred and fifly guns were taken, and all their 
commissariat, Iuggago, and stores, as woll as tho pay 
for the troops, which had not beon given out, fell 
into the hands of tho British, Ind our cavalry been 
up, it is supposed the enemy would have been 
annihilated, so great was the confusion and dismay 
amongst them towards tho end of the day. Lord 
Lynedoch’s movement cut them off from tho road to 
Bayonne; and the one they were obliged to take to 
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Pampeluna, (and before reaching which their last gun 
was taken,) was most unfavourable for the transport 
of artillery. I+cannot help quoting the following 
vivid description of this scene from ‘ The Bivouac’ 

“The sun was setting, and his last rays fell on a 
magnificent spectacle: red masses of infantry were 
seen advancing steadily across the plain, the Horse 
Artillery at a gallop to the front, to open its fire on 
the fugitives, the Hussar Brigade charging by the 
Camino Real, while the 2nd Division, having over- 
come every obstacle and driven the cnemy from its 
post, was oxtending over the heights upon the right 
in line, its arms and appointments flashing gloriously 
in the fading sunshine of departing day.” 

The situation of Vittoria is beautiful, on a rising 
ground, in a fine plain, the river Zadorra describing 
a graceful curve on the left, and surrounded by a line 
of hills. The name is said to havo been given from 
having been the scone of some viclory in the carly 
history of Spain; it has more than once bean the 
theatre of British prowess, for it was within sight 
of the town that tho Black Princo, at the battle of 
Najea, triumphed ovor thé forces of Du Guoselin. 

Nothing could be more mesterly than the way in 
which the guns atlached Lo the Light Division were 
transported across the plain, under the command of 

- Ka 
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Captains Ross and M‘Donald ; the ground being com- 
pletely intersected with ditches, the officers and gun- 
ners would descend into them, and, when the drivers 
urged on their horses to a gallop, literally putting 
their shoulders to the wheel, would raise them over 
with the greatest dexterity. The first gun that was 
taken that day from the enemy, was by an officer 
of the Rifles, assisted by two privates and a Portu- 
guese corporal. While his company were engaged. 
with some cavalry who threatened the right flank, he 
saw that the French artillery, who were placed on 
hill, and enfilading our line, were commencing a 
totveat, and, calculating on zeaching the rond before 
them, he called on the men to follow him, and sprang 
forward, Five guns passed, bui the men, not being 
in, such light marching order, had not been able to 
keep up with him; in despair he threw himself upon 
the leading horses of the sixth and checked thom: the 
driver took aim and the shot passed through his cap, 
but in a moment he dismounted him, and called to 
the men behind to fixe 3 they did so, one of tho horses 
fell, which effectually stopped tho gun, and the rest 
having by this time come up, the traces wore oul, and 
the three drivers and four gunners wero made prisoners. 
The officer mounted one of the horses, a poworful 
animal, which, with some difMfoulty, he prevented 
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from carrying him, «olens volens, into the ranks of 
the enemy, who were posted behind the walls of a 
churchyard, 

There was no time for pitching tents this night, 
and aftor the last shots had been fired, the wearied 
companies lay down in a large furze-brake. Lucky 
it was for thoso who did so, that some, from pain, 
fatigue, and over-excitement, could not sleep, for the 
furze having been by some accident set on fire, the 
flames spread with such rapidity, that but for thei: 
exertions many lives would have been lost; the 
armourer-scrjeant of the Rifles was so overcome with 
sleop and wine, that he was only saved by his comrades 
dragging him by the legs to windward of the burning 
bushes; and, in xunning through the thicket, one 
officer found a soldier of his company counting gold 
doubloons into his wife’s lnp, quite unconscious of 
the approaching danger. 

The following day tho Ist and 8rd battalions of 
tho Rifle Brigade and Ross’s guns were sent in pursuit 
of the fugitives, which they continued Lill they were 
under cover of the walls of Pampeluna, having done 
them as much injury as they could notwithstanding 
the hindrances thrown in their way by tho pouring 
yain, the broken bridges over swollen streams, and the 
blazing villages through which they had to follow them. 
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Ont of many instances of individual daring, it is 
hard to solect one, but from ils singulaity the follow. 
ing may be worth mentioning. As the Rifles were 
driving a line of skirmishers over a plain, a young 
lieutenant, of the name of Tamilton, bemg as usual 
to the front, was perceived bya French cavalry officer, 
who 10de at him, fanoying he would be made an easy 
prisoner, Instead of waiting, Hamilton ran forward 
to the rencontre, but the Frenchman, whon on the 
point of closing, wheeled round, putting his horse to 
a gallop, and was followed by his adversary nearly at 
the same pace (he was about the fleetest runner in the 
army), till they xeached tho edge of a steep cliff which 
on. that side abruptly terminated the plain, Jn a 
moment the Frenchman was off his horse and sliding 
down the precipice with more haste than dignity; in 
another momont Iamillon was in the saddle ; having 
gained, not only a horse by this adventure, but having 
the luck to find the holstors full of gold; it might 
have been better for the original possessor had they 
contained pistols instead of pisodes on this occasion. 

The page of history furnishes many instancos of 
baitles gained with a great disproportion of numbers, 
Those of Marathon and Pharsalia in remote times, of 
Creasy and Agincourt in more modern, will occur to 
the recollection of overy onc ; bub there nro fow, if any, 
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where the struggle continued for so long, and was at- 
tended with such uniform success, as by our army in 
the Peninsula, from the opening of the campnign at 
Roliga, in 1808, to the glorious fale at Waterloo, 
in 1815. The French officers who were made pri- 
soners at: Vittoria very frankly confessed that their men 
were completely dénoralisés; that they had been so 
long accustomed to defeat, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty they wore made to face the British; and yet 
T have heard our officers speak in the highest terms 
of the french bravery as a nation, of their cheerful 
endurance of hunger and fatigue, and their excellent 
marching. The officers of the Light Division, more 
than any others, had an opportunity of judging of the 
spirit of donhommie and courtesy for which they are 
remarkable, Whenever the piquets were sufficiently 
near, the officors of both armies scarccly ever failed to 
mect; civilities were interchanged, and often enough 
a glass of eau de vie was drunk to the health of the 
fair daughtors of Irance and of England, The French 
on theso occasions would frequently vogret that, in- 
stead of being ab war with each other, two such nations 
should not unile to make common cause against the 
rest of Europe. | 

‘This reminds mo of a little cixeumstance which 
happened in Portugal, when, after being in pursuit 
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all day, a company of tho Rifles came up towards 
evening with some of the enemy. ‘Tho captain of the 
party advanced with a whito handkerchief on his 
sword, and the order was immediately givon to caase 
firing. Ho sid, that, alter fghting from day-break, 
he aud his men would be glad of a littlo rest, and 
proposed a truce until morning, to which the English 
officer readily assented, and invited him and his two 
subalterns to share their scanty rations of salt-beef, 
a little cheese, and some rum. ‘The invitation was 
gladly accepted, and, after dining very socinbly io- 
gether, cach party retired to their respective piquets. 
The next morning came the ordor to advance, and the 
pursuit was continued. 

About three months after this, ono of the English 
officers, being on piquet on the Dos Casas, close to 
Fuentes d’Onore, saw an officer, who was lame of one 
leg, coming towards him from the enemy’s lines, who, 
on. a nearer approach, hailed him os an acquaintance. 
“ Tist-co que vous ne me recannaisses pas?” said. ho, 
and then proceeded 10 remind him he had been one of 
tho party ab Redinia. “ One of your men,” he added, 
“wounded me the next morning ; mats x’importe, votes 
la evoix de la Ugion @honneur.” Tle then went on 
to say that lis object in coming down now was not 
from mere curiosity ; that having heard the English 
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weie badly off for provisions (which, par parenthese, 
was true enough), he came to offer him a supply of 
bread, meat, and wine, which would be brought to a 
cortain place that evening, Of course, no soldier will 
expose “the poverty of the land,” evon to a gencrous 
foe, so the proposal was declined, with may thanks, 
and an offer, on tho part of the British officer, of 
different luxuries, which, though he was for from pos- 
sessing at the moment, he knew the kindness of 
Colonel Barnard or Baron Alten would onable him 
to supply had they been accepted. 

But to return to the Rifle Brigade, who, after 
much marching and countermarching in the passes 
and over the mountains of the Pyrences, were allowed 
a forlnight’s rest at the pretty town of St, Estevan, 
in a beautiful valley, of the same name, During 
the hall here, the rain came down in such torrents 
as are only scen in mountainous districts; but 
the kindness and hospitality of the inhabitants more 
than made up for so unfavourable a specimen of the 
weather, In breaking up from their comfortable can- 
tonments, they next advanced towards the Bidassao. 
On. the march, the Duke told Sir Andrew Barnard 
that if they could move on two or three miles farther, 
they would fall in with the Fronch at the bridge of 
Zanoi. Tho overpoworing heat of the day (28th of 
July) and tho unusual length of the march obliged 
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the rest of the army to halt; but the battalion 
answered thejr loader’s appeal, and, moving on, soon 
broke across the bridge, separating one Trench 
brigade from another; the onc in the rear were 
made prisoners; and such wes the onthusiasm ol the 
men, that oven those who (from being foot-sore) 
were left under charge of am officer in the rear, ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that descending the wood thoy 
crossed the river and attacked the French column bo- 
hind, at the same time that the leading company were 
“ amusing” them in front! All the baggage fell into 
the hands of tho Light Division, and some useful 
maps and books were not the least valuable part of 
the spoil, After a wild bivouac that night, they moved 
forward next day to the plains before Vora, where 
they remained for some time, and were able, not 
only to recruit themselves, but to attend to the poor 
horses, who were by this timc lamentably out of 
condition; many of them suffering from galled 
backs, &e, 

Wows from the “far wes” cheered our army while 
here ; the last despatohes from England bringing the 
account of the capture of the Chesapeake by the 
Shannon, under the gallant Brooke, ‘Lhe following 
extract, from the lelters before quoted, will give an 
idea of what was going on in other parts of tho Con- 
tinent at this period :— 
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“T havo received, with the greatest satisfaction and 
delight, your three letters giving an account of the 
brilliant victorios of San Milan, Vittoria, and the Py- 
renees. They were the most interesting details I have 
anywherd seon of victories which have elevated the 
fame of tho British army beyond any other in the 
world, and havo advanced your commander even be- 
yond his own glory. We are going to erect a splen- 
did monumont to him in this city (Dublin) ; above 
£10,000 is already subscribed among us. But really 
it is to be lamented, and: if I might venture to criti- 
cize any part of his conduct, I should say it was very 
reprehensible, that he should expose his person in the 
way he docs in efery action, for in his life the fate of 
Europe and of tho civilized world is deeply involved. 
Sir John Tope succeeds the noble Graham in com- 
mand, and is a brave and intelligent officer. You 
give me credit for my powers of vaticination, and cer- 
tainly, as far as you have gone, you must allow my 
prophecy has been correct; but I doubt whethor 1 
must not balance between two lines for your future 
oporalions,—whether T shall send you to sup, as I 
intended, with our friends at Bordeaux, where you 
would bs suo of what wo Paddies like, a bottle of 
good claret and a cordial welcome, or whether Toulon 
would not be still more eligible. The former line 
would carry you along the coast, where you would be 
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attended by transports, and so on to La Vendée, where 
you would be received with rapture, and might hend 
a formidable insurrection ; the latter would conduct 
you to the fleet, That one or the other of these 
objects will be accomplishod, T yenture to stake my 
prophetic credit upon. The successes in Germany are 
most exhilarating. ‘The tyraut seems almost hommed 
in, and his personal esoapo very doubtful ; the Crown 
Prince pressing upon Dresden to the northward, 
Blicher reinforced by Bensingen’s 80,000 to the 
eastward, the Austrian grand army to the southward, 
and no way for him to get off save to the westward, 
by Frankfort, or some of the towns on the Rhine, and 
this cannot be accomplished for hi# army, unless by 
what I think is very unlikely, a sanguinary and deci- 
sive victory. In Italy, too, the successes are consi- 
derable, and the prospects flattering, All this pro- 
mises at least a speedy peace upon the terms of Buo. 
naparte falling within the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, or possibly a revolution, and tho extinction 
of this scourge of the human race.” 

After driving the Trench columns through the dif. 
ferent passes of tho Pyrenees, the Duke determined 
on dispossessing thom from the tops of the mountains, 
many of which they occupied in force; and it foll to 
the lot of the 1st and 8rd battalions of the Rifle Bri. 
gade to dislodge them from a high conical hill covered 


He 
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with tall ferns, at that {ime dripping with wet, so 
thab the men and officers, in climbing up the long 
ascent (so steep in some places that they were obliged 
to uso their hands), were thoroughly drenched from 
Nead to foot, However, the skirmishers kept a good 
line, having companies in closc order supporting, and 
succeeded in reaching the plateau on the summit, 
occupied by the enemy, who at the same time were 
charged by the skirmishers of the 1st and 3rd batta- 
lions, who made their way up on the other side, The 
French fire was incessant; but the casualties wore 
comparatively few, as the shots only told on the heads 
or on the knees of the assailants, from their peculiar 
position while climbing the long ascent, Scarcely was 
the hill gained,—known ever afterwards as “ Colonel 
Batnard’s Hill,’—than they witnessed o brilliant 
charge, executed by the 86th regiment, on an oppo- 
site eminence, from which they were equally success- 
ful in expelling the Trench. 

{Iaving now returned to their old encampment be- 
tweon the Bidassao and Lasacen, some of the officers 
obtained leave of ubsonce for a few days, in order to 
witness the storming of St. Scbastim, Tho country 
slong the banks of the river is mountainous and very 
picburesque, and beforo reaching tho forlross the view 
opened on widely spreading orchards, the trees of 
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which were bending under the weight of the most 
tempting-looking fruit, On arriving, they found the 
amy ready for the assault, which took place at cloven 
AM, on the 8lst of August, under a brilliant sun. 
Fhe fighting on both sides was tremendous, and it 
would have been impossible for the troops to get in 
but for the singularly well-directed fire of our artil- 
lery from tho surrounding hills and batteries, ‘The 
shots appeared to strike but » fow yards over the heads 
of the advancing columns, slaughtering the enemy, 
and destroying their dofonces along the ramparts ; 
and, notwithstanding their gallantry and skill, the 
town was carried, and, soon after, the castle, The 
young officer whom I mentioned before as having 
taken the Fronchman’s horse, was shot through the 
head and in two or three parts of the body, and was 
brought from the top of the breach by a friend, appa- 
rently in a hopeless state, from the severe nature of 
his wounds ; but he was living » few years since (and 
may ba still) in the north of Treland. TL was hore 
that Sir Richard Fletcher, who commanded the Bn. 
ginears, received his death wound, while directing a 
battory of sixty-four pounders, brought from the fri: 
gate which co-opornted in the siege, ‘The shot went 
through his head, and he fell without a groan, uni- 
versally regretted by the army, as woll as by his own 
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branch of the profession ; for to great military skill 
and bravery he united the most pleasing and gentle- 
man-like bearing, 

On zeturning to the camp the following night, in a 
tremendous storm, tho amateur spectators of the fall 
of St. Sebastian were indebted to the sagacity of their 
horses for their safe arrival there, for, besides being 
quite ignorant of the road, the perfect darkness of the 
night was only broken by vivid flashes of lightning, 
which served to show them the dangerous paths (fre- 
quently at the vory verge of a precipicc) which the 
auro-footed animals were treading. During this storm, 
tho Fyench, who wore coming to the support of St. 
Sebastian, hearing of the fall of the place, endeavoured 
to regain their own side of the Bidassao, by forcing 
the piquets of the 2nd Rifles, at the bridge. With 
overpowering numbers they effected their retreat, but 
nob wilhout severe loss; for besides those that were 
killed, many were drowned in the torront. The two 
companics of the Rifles cach lost thoir captain, 

On the 7th of October tho army was in motion, 
and the light Division wore ordered 10 open tho way 
into Franco, through the pass of Vera. Tho affair 
commencad by tho 8rd battalion of the Rifles taking 
a sugay-loaf hill which stood forward as if to defend 
the little town and entrance, ‘The eyes of the whole 
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division were upon this little band, and almost overy 
officer could be distinguished leading on his mon, 
and, under the command of Colonel Ross, rarely has 
a thing been done in neater style: though exposed to 
a severe fire, the Riflemen never returned a shot until 
within a few yards of tho summit, and then, ove rush 
was sufficient to enable them to crown it, ‘Tho mouth 
of the pass bemg thus opened, the two brigades ad- 
vanced ; one to the left, the other to the right, of the 
winding and narrow road. In the attack on a star 
fort, the 2nd battalion suffered severely, losing six of 
their officers, but, with the assistance of the 62nd, who 
much distinguished themselves on the occasion, they 
bore down all opposition. ‘Tho Ist battalion was 
even more fortunate on the right, for Colonel Bar- 
nard, by his flanking movement, drove the enemy 
from tho strong position they had successively occu- 
pied, with hitlo loss to his brigade; and that evening 
afforded the long and ardently desired view into the 
rich plains of I'rance, covered with towns and villages, 
interspersed with villas and vinoyards, and clothed 
with flocks and herds, This fair land was soon 10 be 
made the theaire of war; but, owing to the timely and 
judicious orders of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
superior discipline of dis army, was free from those 
sulforings to which its soldicrs, on a similar occasion, 
had subjected unhappy Portugal, 
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Before entering another country, it is only justice 
to thal we are leaving to record, though with « feeble 
pen, some of the sentiments I have often heard ex- 
pressed by those whose long experience in it, under 
the most trying circumstances of war, gave them an 
opportunity of judging of the character of a people, 
whose sons they found honourable, generous, and hos- 
pitable, and whose daughters were alike virtuous and 
intoresting. 

With the higher ranks of society, or with the in- 
habitants of towns, they came little in contact; the 
duty of the Light Division generally placed them in 
the wild parts of the country, on the tops of moun- 
tains, in the passes, and watching the fords of rivers. 
‘The features of this noble country are strongly marked ; 
lofty siervas divide nemrly all the provinces ; vast plains 
are succeeded by oxtensive wands; and the scenory of 
some of the rivers, partioularly that of the Ebro, ap- 
proaches almost to the sublime. 7 believe there are 
fow who wont through the campaign in Spain, who 
would not gladly retum to visil, under happier cir- 
cumstances, those from whom they reccived so much 
genuine and unaffected kindness. 

‘The breaking up of the weather having rondered the 
yoads impracticable for artillery, the Rifles wore sent 
to occupy La Rhune, the highest peak of the Lower 
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Pyrenees, where they remained until the end of No- 
vember. Inured os thoy were to hardships,’ their 
sufferings here exceeeded what they had previously 
gone through. ‘The rain fell in torrents, excepl when 
congealed by the cold into heavy masses of driving 
snow, and it was with tho greatest diffioully they pro. 
cured sufficient fuel to cook their scanty rations. 
Such was the severily of the weather, that, though the 
sentries were cach allowed a blanket to wear over his 
great coat, few nights passed in which one would not 
be found frozen to death on his post; and one night 
in particular, several horses perished from the inten- 
sity of the cold. Meanwhile, the French, under Soult, 
were constructing two lines of forts and breast-works, 
to impede tha entrance of our twoops, availing them- 
selves of the advanced hill called Petite La Rhune, 
the natural strongth of which ihey increased with their 
usual. skill. 

On the morning of the 9th the welcome order was 
issued to advance the following day; and os they 
descended that horrible hill, T bolicvo ib was the 
determination of every man and officer rather to die 
on the plain than return to it, though Potite La Rhung, 

bristling with tho onemy’s bayonets behind its rocka 
and walls, presonted 9 formidable front to their 
approach, Long before day the regiments of the 
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division took up their several posts, without any noise, 
close upon the enemy’s lines; and when it was suffi- 
ciently light to sco their way, each advanced as ordered. 
The Rifles commenced by turning and attacking the 
right; the 48rd took them in front, and the 52nd 
on the left; and so rapidly and effectually had “ every 
man done his duty,” that in the course of a few 
minutes the three British regiments mot amidst the 
French tents, which they had not even time to strike | 
The 48rd suffered severely on this occasion, and lost 
some promising officers ; and to the Rifles the victory 
was not without its alloy, for it deprived them for a 
time of tho presence of their beloved commander, 
Sir Andrew Batnard, who, while changing the position 
of the brigade, to obliga a battery of the enemy, to 
whoso fro they were exposed, 10 alter their range, 
received a ball through tho chest, which lodged in the 
shoulder-bono; however, by tho blessing of God, his 
récovery (aided by his own wnruffled tomper) was so 
completo, that he was ready again to lead them on 
at the battle of ‘Toulouse, When the regiments re- 
formed, the division advanced in parallel lines, with 
the other columns, to the gonernl attack, nnd in the 
course of tho day succeoded in forcing those: for- 
midable works, which had cost Soult, his army, and 
the poasmts of the country, so much timo and 
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trouble to construct, This day the army crossed 
the Nivelle. 

The Chateau d’Areangues (which they made as 
strong as possible) was the next post occupied by the 
Rifles, and the 62nd and 43rd took up their quarters 
in a small church and village on the left. This 
advanced part of the linc was the scone of daily 
skirmishes, On the 9th of December a cloud of 
Prench light troops occupied the brow of a hill, sepa- 
rated from the chateau by a very narrow valley, and, en- 
sconcing themselves in » number of small houses, and 
concealed by the inequality of the ground, maintained 
a sharp tirillade, which lasted from morning till 
night. The Rifles fought to disadvantage, as their 
position was overlooked, and they could not in tum 
attack thé onemy, who were supported by columns 
posted to their rear, on a plateau which stretched 
towards Bayonne; however, a sub-division, who ocen- 
pied a small orchard, kept up a fire from behind ihe 
trecs, and towards evening thoro was seavtely one 
which did not contain some of the cnemy’s well- 
divected balls; during this day the incessant roll of 
muskelry on the loft tof. that the 48rd and 62nd 
were nol idle. Vyrom the diffloulty of reerniting at 
home, six Spaniards were now added to every com. 
pany, and on_ this and other occasions thoy ovineod 
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great spirit aud steadiness, proving that had they been 
well officered, they would have made excellent and 
efficient soldiors, 

On tho 18th of this month Lord Till gained a 
brilliant victory over Soult, who attacked him with 
neatly his whole aymy, though, owing to the impassable 
state of the Neive, fiom the recent heavy rains, his 
lordship was almost unsupported ; it is asingular fact 
that about 1,500 Trench in this engagement lay 
bayonotted under the walls of thal very town where 
the weapon was first invented. The victory under 
the walls of Bayonne terminated tho brilliant cam- 
paign of 1818,—a campaign planned with combi- 
nation and judgment, and exeonted with cnorgy 
and skill, 

When we consider the stale of Burope at the time 
our small army first entered the Mondego, in 1808 ; 
when we remember that Portugal was humbled to the 
dust, that the warlike spirit of Spain was extin- 
guished, and that the lethargy of her government 
afforded no assistance to those who were combating 
in hor cause; that tho supplies from home were 
always scant and slow in arriving; may we nol, 
with the deepest reverence and the most heart-felt 
gratilude, believe that “the God of battles” blessed 
our arms, and that, under his Almighty will, tho 
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ilusizious Wellington was ihe instrument for ve- 
dressing the wrongs of nations and restoring peace 
to Ewrope ? 

Tho events of 1814 and 16, up to tho glorious 
finale of Waterloo, require far more able delineation 
anda more extended space than tho writer or her 
“little book are capable of giving, and this bricf and 
imperfect sketch will therefore conclude with one - 
more quotation from the letters of Judge Day, dated 
December 10th, 1813. 

“T long to hear of the full completion of my 
prophecy, and of his lordship’s quafling Cote Ratie at 
the founlain-head, Further than Bordeaux, my notion 
is, you will have no occasion to proceed: tho Cor- 
sican’s carecr is at an end, the battle of Leipsic sealed 
his fate; and, still inspired by my prophetic spivit, 
T pronounce, without hesitation, that we shall soon 
see the Bourbons reinstated on tho throne of their 
ancestors, a counter-revolation throughout Hurope, 
and the old order of things fully xostored. ‘The 
Allies have already crossed the Rhine, on their way 
into Trance, signifying they will not troat for pence 
with Buonaparto ; the Texel and Scheldt fleots are 
upon the point of declaring against him; all his 
veterans havo perished or are prisoners ; hig raw con- 
scripts, gow know, will not Aght ;—thon what is there 
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to impede the march of the 800,000 Allies to Paris P 
Nothing but what I predict, » general insurrection 
through France in favour of the old family.” 

June 1815 saw the fulfilment of this prediction, 
4nd Louis XVIII. reinstated, though but for a time, 
on the throne of his ancestors. 


END OF PART THE FiRst 
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